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PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION IN THREE COUNTRIES 


The nursery school idea has taken root particularly in three 
countries, England, Germany, and the United States. But in 
each of these countries the movement has followed a different 
direction. In England it is looked upon as an answer to a very 
pressing social problem, in Germany the emphasis is placed upon 
the educational aspect, while in the United States the use of 
the nursery school as a research agency has been its most im- 
portant characteristic. These differences can be seen in the 
history of the movement in the three countries. In England the 
nursery school developed out of the school clinic. In Germany 
it represented an extension downward of primary education. In 
the United States the nursery school has been the outcome of 
university research in child development. 

Last summer I had the pleasure of visiting the Rachel Me- 
Millan Nursery School in Deptford, a water-front district of 
London, on the Surrey side of the Thames. After threading 
our way through dirty, winding streets which might have been 
taken bodily from a Dickens novel, we came to a gate in a 
rather drab wall which bore a sign showing that we had arrived 
at our destination. The street itself was colorless enough, but 
once we had entered the portals of the school our eyes were 
greeted with a riot of color and action. In a large yard, bright 
with flowers, tots of all ages ran around in seeming disorder. 
The disorder was merely apparent, however, for the school is 
very completely staffed and each little group of eight or ten 
children had an adult assistant in charge. Miss Davis, the as- 
sistant superintendent, took us around. Each class of thirty- 
five or fifty children has a small wooden shelter of its own. The 
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shelter has walls on three sides, but the fourth side is open to the 
sun and fresh air, being provided, however, with doors so that it 
can be closed in inclement weather. A large building houses the 
kitchen, wash-rooms, storerooms, and quarters for the staff—for 
all of the teachers and assistants live on the spot. An interest- 
ing relic of the war is a bombproof dug-out, now covered with 
flowers, which had served a very practical purpose in the days of 
Zeppelin raids. 

There were about two or three hundred children in the school. 
They stayed from about eight in the morning until dusk. Upon 
arriving at the school each of the children is given a bath and 
changes into overalls. The older children wash their hands and 
faces and brush their own hair and teeth. After that a whole- 
some breakfast is served. The balance of the morning is prin- 
cipally occupied with Montessori work and some free play. 

Dinner is served on clear days in the open air, the children 
eating in little groups at round tables. This occasion is turned 
to good account as a means of training the tots in etiquette. 
After dinner the children sleep on folding canvas cots in their 
shelters until half-past two. Games and free play then occupy 
their time until the inevitable tea, for which everything in Eng- 
land from a cricket match to a nursery school must stop. Shortly 
after tea time the parents of the children call for them and take 
them home. 

The history of the Rachel McMillan Nursery School is inter- 
esting. In 1908 the Misses Rachel and Margaret McMillan 
opened a free clinic in an upper room of an elementary school at 
Bow. This was the first institution of the sort to be opened in 
London. In 1910 it was moved from Bow to Deptford. The 
clinic was intended primarily for school children, but, from the 
first, children under five years of age were also received. As 
time went on the Misses McMillan began to realize more and 
more that the pre-school period was the strategic point in the 
battle for child health. More and more emphasis was constantly 
placed on the younger children. Finally, in 1911, a nursery 
school was opened at Evelyn House, a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
John Evelyn. In 1914 it was moved to larger quarters on a site 
granted by the London County Council. During the war the 
school rendered material assistance by caring for children of 
munition workers. 
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Miss Rachel McMillan died on the 25th of March, 1917, and 
when Queen Mary opened the present school it was named the 
Rachel McMillan Nursery School, out of respect to the memory 
of the woman whose death was brought about largely as a result 
of her unselfish labors in behalf of the institution. 

I had a long talk with Miss Margaret McMillan. She made 
it quite plain that she differed sharply with the ideals of the 
American nursery school. She is attempting no research ex- 
cept of the most informal kind. The guiding idea of her insti- 
tution is to wage war against the ignorance, poverty, and vice of 
a disorganized slum district. The theories of Miss McMillan and 
her sister have had an immense influence in England. They 
were endorsed in the Fisher Act which made the nursery school 
a part of the English educational system. The act has had very 
little practical effect, however, on account of lack of funds; but 
educators in England believe that, with returning prosperity, the 
nursery school idea is destined to play a large part in British 
education. 

The German equivalent of the nursery school is the Kinder- 
garten. This must not be confused with the American institu- 
tion of the same name. In the United States the Kindergarten 
is a sort of attenuated first grade, while in Germany it has re- 
tained its original meaning and denotes a place where very 
young children come during the day for play and informal 
instruction. It is, in other words, almost exactly a nursery 
school in our American sense. 

Last summer the writer visited the famous Pestalozzi-Froebel- 
Haus in Berlin, an institution founded in 1873 by Frau Hen- 
riette Schrader, grand-niece of the great Froebel. The plant 
consists of several buildings, surrounded by roomy grounds with 
trees and beds of flowers. Besides the Kindergarten there was 
a Kinderhort, a sort of after-school club for older children. 

The general routine of the Kindergarten was much like that of 
the Rachel McMillan Nursery School, but there was a notice- 
able difference of emphasis. There was little attempt to use 
the school as an agency for combatting poverty. In fact the 
school was situated in an excellent residential district and the 
children evidently came from a superior social stratum. The 
teachers attempted rather to train the child, to begin at an early 
age the orderly German process of education, which was to pro- 
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ceed without a break through the elementary school, the Gym- 
nasium, and the university. 

A very important factor of the institution was the Seminar, or 
training school for young women who wished to make Kinder-. 
garten work their profession, for the Kindergarten is a well- 
recognized institution in Germany and has been quite fully 
absorbed into the State educational system. 

Kindergarten teachers in Germany are divided into two classes, 
the Kindergdrtnerinnen and Jugendleiterinnen. The course lead- 
ing to the former grade ordinarily requires a year and a half and 
is open to girls of sixteen years of age with a secondary school 
education, including some training in domestic science. The 
course of study involves, among other things, three hours a week 
on educational theory, three hours a week on problems of the 
Kindergarten, six hours a week on manual training, and a scat- 
tering of other subjects, including music, physical training, hy- 
giene and sociology. Besides this, students put in eleven hours 
a week of practical work in the Kindergarten. Upon graduation, 
the Kindergartnerin is competent, having passed the state ex- 
amination, to take charge of a small Kindergarten, or to act as 
assistant in a large one. Some graduates become governesses 
in private families. 

To qualify as a Jugendleiterin, the girl must have completed 
the above course, have reached at least her nineteenth birthday, 
and have complied with certain educational requirements. The 
course lasts one year and includes, among other things, three 
hours a week of pedagogy, ten hours a week of manual training, 
and several minor subjects, such as physiology and hygiene. 
Besides this, twelve hours of practical work in the Kindergarten 
are required. Upon graduation the Jugendleiterin is competent 
to be a teacher in a large Kindergarten or to fill any of a num- 
ber of positions having to do with the direction of children in 
extra-scholastic activities. 

Fraulein Gierke, the directress of the school, has become a 
prominent figure in the educational world of Germany. Both 
she and her sister have had a large influence in the recent devel- 
opment of the Kindergarten movement in that country. She 
impressed the writer as being very alive to modern developments 
in pre-school education throughout the world; and she spoke 
with enthusiasm of the nursery school movement in America. 
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The Kindergarten has developed very largely throughout the 
parochial school system of Germany. The writer visited a par- 
ticularly well-organized, though small, one in the Marienstift, 
a Catholic foundation in Berlin. Here again the Sister in charge 
and her lay assistant seemed ‘to place the emphasis on educa- 
tional activity, and the school differed from the Pestolozzi- 
Froebel-Haus only in the attention given to the religious train- 
ing of the tiny pupils. This certainly is an aspect of the nursery 
school which ought to appeal to every Catholic heart. 

In the United States the nursery school movement has taken a 
direction which differs very sharply from the course pursued 
abroad. The pioneers of the movement in this country—men 
like Baldwin of Iowa or Gesell of Yale—feel that we know so 
little about the pre-school child that we must spend considerable 
time surveying the ground before we can organize a definite 
school program. It is perhaps for this reason that the emphasis 
in America has been distinctly on research. The typical nursery 
school in this country is connected with a university or other re- 
search institution and aims to study the child scientifically. 

It is for that reason that in the best American nursery schools 
the director and his or her assistants have university degrees. 
Often graduate students work at the school and carry on research 
preparatory to their degrees. Thus most American nursery 
schools are well equipped in personnel for doing research work, 
and the staff is generally aided in this by part-time consultants. 

In regard to the daily program it is possible to distinguish two 
quite different tendencies in the nursery schools of this country. 
In one type, comprising about a third of the total, children re- 
main only two or three hours. The balance follow the same 
general routine which has been already noted in the English and 
German schools and keep the children for a long day. 

The research carried on in the nursery schools of this country 
ranges over a very wide field. A directory recently compiled by 
Dr. Marston for the National Research Council Committee on 
Child Development lists research projects running all the way 
from nutrition and physical growth to the measurement of in- 
telligence and social ideas. The movement is rapidly growing, 
due partly to the interest taken by the Laura Spellman Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which has established some half dozen schools, 
most of which are connected with universities. 
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The nursery school of the future will probably represent an 
amalgamation of the leading ideas of these three countries. 
From America it will learn the necessity of building upon sci- 
entific research; from England it will learn to use the nursery 
school as a means of overcoming desperate social conditions; 
from Germany it will learn to organize pre-school education and 
to make it a part of the regular educational system. 

In the meantime, the movement must be of the greatest inter- 
est to Catholics. Sister Mary McGrath has shown’ in a recent 
study that the young child is quite unnecessarily deficient in his 
religious knowledge, and that the present-day parent is doing lit- 
tle or nothing towards helping his offspring in this respect. It 
may be that at some future day the Church in America may fol- 
low the example of the Church in Germany and organize nursery 
schools throughout the land where the young child may be in- 
structed at a tender age in the sublime truths taught by Him 
who said, “Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” 

Paut Hanty Forrey. 


* Some research finding in the moral development of the pre-school child. 


Cath. Educ. Rev., 24: 145-53, Mar., 1926. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS 
COLLEGE 


The eighteenth summer session of the Catholic Sisters College 
was opened on June 23 and closed on August 2. The enrollment 
was the largest in the record of attendance at the Washington 
session. There were 440 Sisters and 35 lay women, a total of 
475 students in residence. 

The Religious representing 27 orders and congregations came 
from 78 distinct mother houses in the United States and Canada. 
Thirty-one states were represented in the registration and 46 
dioceses of this country and Canada. 

The following charts show the registration in detail for states, 
dioceses and religious communities: 


Sister Students 
Lay Students 


Religious Orders and Congregations 
Motherhouses 


Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 


ForEIGN CouNTRIES 
10 
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CHART I 
CHART II 
Students According to States (Including Lay Students) 
|_| 
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CHART III 
Students According to Dioceses 


Cleveland Philadelphia 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Richmond 


Foreign CountrRIES 
10 


CHART IV 
Students According to Communities 


Benedictine 
Cottonwood, Idaho Convent Station, N.J.......... 2 
ee 3 Emmitsburg, Md. ............ 7 
1 Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 
5 Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y. ......... 6 
3 
Willimantic, Conn. ........... 2 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. ........ 2 Dubuque, Iowa 
Blessed Trinity Divine Providence 
Holy Trinity, Ala. San Antonio, Texas 
Dominican 
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Newburgh, N. Y. ............. 16 

Sinsinawa, Wis. ............... 4 

St. Catherine, Ky. ............ 2 
Felician Sisters 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


11 
1 
Dubuque, Iowa 

Glen Riddle, Pa. .............. 17 
Manitowoc, Wis. ............. 6 
Milwaukee, Wis. .............. 7 
Stella Niagara, N. Y. .......... 3 
Sylvannia, Ohio 

19 

Franciscan Sisters of St. Kune- 


Notre Dame, Ind. ............ 6 
Holy Family of Nazareth 
1 
4 
Holy Names of Jesus and Mary .. 
Outremont, P. Q. ............. 10 
Holy Union of the Sacred Heart . 7 
Fall River, Mass. ............. 7 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 
2 


Brentwood, N. Y. ............. 2 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. ............ 11 
Concordia, Kan. .............. 1 


Busliagame, Calif. 2 
1 
6 
Fremont, Ohio 

Grand Rapids, Mich. .......... 2 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hartford, Conn. ............... 24 
Manchester, N. H. ............ 4. 
Savannah, Ga. 7 


Baltimore, Md. ............... 20 
Our Lady of Mercy 

Charlestom, 8. C. 7 
Precious Blood 

Dayton, Ohio 


Cleveland; Ohio 

3 
Greenville, 8. C. 3 
1 


Washington, D.C. ............ 9 


Seventy-one lecture courses and twelve laboratory courses 


were offered. 


There were forty-three instructors, of whom 


twenty-eight are members of the Catholic University faculty. 


The following special lectures were given: 


“Catholic Pam- 


phlets for Catholic Schools,” by Rev. Francis P. Lyons; “A 
Uniform Accounting System for Catholic Schools. Could your 


Minneapolis, Minn. ........... 2 
St. Augustine, Fla. ............ 5 
St. Paul, Minn. ............... 2 
Stevens Point, Wis. ........... 4 
Wheeling, W. Va. ............. 4 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. re 
ee Fort Worth, Texas ............10 
Chicago, Ill. .................. 4 Notre Dame de Namur .........15 
Waltham, Mass. ..............15 
Oakwood, N. Dak. ............ 3 . 
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Community Use It?” by Dr. Wm. M. Deviny; “Indian Life in 
the Canadian Northland,” by Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper; “Mis- 
sions in the South Sea Islands,” by Rev. Father Walter; “The 
Motu Proprio of Pius X and the Reform of Liturgical Music,” 
by Rev. Dr. Wm. J. DesLongchamps; “Standards that Stand,” 
by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Edward A. Pace. 

Five motion pictures of “The Chronicles of America” were 
shown during the course of the Summer Session. Dr. Charles 
A. McCarthy, Head of the Department of History, gave an in- 
teresting historical sketch of each picture as it was thrown on 
the screen. 

Mr. Conrad Bernier gave a series of organ recitals during the 
Summer Session, and Mr. Malton Boyce, pianist, gave a music 
recital. 

An interesting talk was given by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan 
on the occasion of his last appearance at the Summer School as 
Rector of the Catholic University. A spiritual bouquet was pre- 
sented to him by the Sisters of the Summer Session as a token 
of their esteem and appreciation of him. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor James H. Ryan greeted the Sisters 


on the occasion of his initial appearance as Rector of the Cath- 
olic University at the Summer Session. A hearty welcome was 
extended to him by the Sisters. 


Marcaret M. Corter, 
Registrar. 


METHODS IN ARITHMETIC 


Educators are convinced that the time and energy spent on 
the work of teaching arithmetic are not yielding the results that 
might be expected. The reports of scientific investigations car- 
ried on in the schools of the country substantiate this conviction. 
Our pupils are not developing the power sufficient to enable them 
to solve simple three-step problems nor the ability to perform 
accurately and rapidly the fundamental operations on number. 
That this is not true of all pupils should not blind us to the fact 
that it is true of a surprisingly large percentage of them. Men 
in all lines of business endeavor who, from time to time, become 
prospective employers of our boys and girls complain of their 
lack of efficiency in these respects. However, this condition is 
but a manifestation of a deep-seated evil in our educational prac- 
tice which is of sufficient gravity to warrant an investigation into 
the causes that have helped to bring it about to the end that 
more satisfactory results may be secured. 

Whenever inquiries are started in search of causes for de- 
fects in any phase of the work of education, numberless excuses, 
more or less plausible in themselves, are always advanced to 
account for the deficiencies. We are told that greater and 
greater demands are being made on the time and energy of the 
teacher from day to day; that the length of the school day is be- 
ing decreased while the number of subjects in the curriculum is 
being increased; matter that formerly was assigned to the high 
school is now finding place in the grammar grades; that pupils 
are not attentive when lessons are given nor are they regular in 
attendance; that systematic drills of former days are being re- 
placed by standardized tests. Each of these factors has con- 
tributed its full quota in bringing about this intolerable state of 
affairs, yet not any one of them nor even the combined influence 
of all of them constitutes the cause of this lack of success in at- 
taining our end in the work of teaching arithmetic. 

The potent cause of our failure here, as elsewhere in the work 
in education, lies in the seeming indifference on the part of the 
teacher as to the real nature of her task, to an inability to grasp 
the deep significance of her power for good or for evil. Her work 
is to develop the child by means of the material included in the 
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currtculum rather than to “pour in” so many facts to a passive 
memory, only to be “drawn out” again at the time of an exam- 
ination. Her task here is not so much to teach arithmetic as it 
is to use the truths of arithmetic to develop in the child self- 
reliance in thought and accuracy and rapidity in execution. 
Without this ideal all her efforts toward bringing about better 
results will be futile. But with this end clearly outlined in her 
mind, her attitude toward the child and, in turn, her method of 
presenting the material to be taught will change. She will seek 
first of all to lay the foundation of number truths on the solid 
rock of experience rather than on the shifting sands of memory; 
secondly, she will make an earnest effort to determine the exact 
nature of the child’s difficulty, to see truth, as it were, through 
his eyes rather than through her own; thirdly, she will exercise 
care in presenting the several difficulties to be encountered in any 
new process, one at a time, in order that the child’s attention may 
be directed to each one separately rather than to all of them 
together. Until these changes have been wrought, until a better 
understanding between teacher and pupil has been brought about, 
and until the teacher’s method of approaching the matter to be 
taught has been altered, we need not look for results radically 
different from what they are at present. In theory at least, if 
not in actual practice, there is a general tendency in the right 
direction. A beginning has been made by the leaders of thought 
in the educational world to bring about better conditions. The 
nucleus of a rich literature, especially in diagnostic material, is 
being added to from day to day. 

A child’s mental life is made up largely of his experiences. 
This is especially true of the early stages in the development 
process. He cares little or nothing for assertions, however val- 
uable they may be in themselves. He wants to see things, to 
handle them; in a word, to bring as many of his senses to act 
on them as he can. This ever-increasing hunger for new expe- 
_ riences, for new impressions, shows his eager desire to fill his 
mind with a rich collection of vivid, many-sided mental pic- 
tures. Later on, his imagination may be relied upon to lay 
hold of this store of images when they are sufficiently well de- 
fined, and to build up from them newer and ever newer com- 
binations. 

The senses that may be appealed to best for this purpose are 
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the sense of sight, the sense of touch, and the muscle sense. At 
one time, the sense of sight may hold the more prominent place, 
the others contributing to the image; at another time, the sense 
of touch or the muscle sense may play the more active part in 
building up this sense imagery. But a living number concept 
can never be built up without a solid foundation of vivid mental 
pictures derived from sense impressions. These images may be 
made more and more vivid by a repetition of the impressions; 
then, once they are clear-cut, any number of operations may be 
performed on them by the imagination. The permanency of the 
mental record, on the other hand, is best secured when a pleas- 
urable emotional state accompanies the activity. When these 
steps are taken, the power of the mind over number will grow 
by leaps and bounds and the mind will hunger for the food sup- 
plied by number truths. Instead of having to urge a child to 
memorize number facts, the teacher cannot deter him from doing 
so. Number truths as they are presented at the present time, 
for the most part, have no interest to the child nor has he any 
desire for them. They do not enter in any vital way into his 
experiences. They are never lived out. He memorizes them 
today because he is obliged to do so and forgets them tomorrow 
because he cannot prevent himself from doing so. This dry, life- 
less memory load of arbitrary symbols must be replaced by liv- 
ing, throbbing mental pictures of real things if we are to look 
for more satisfactory results. 

_ The effect of the presence of the right ideal in the mind of 
the teacher on the results secured may be illustrated by the 
following lesson plan on the work of teaching borrowing in sub- 
traction. 

The work divides itself naturally into two parts: (I) the 
preparation for the lesson or the foundation of sense impres- 
sions; (II) the lesson itself. The first part may be begun as 
soon as the child has grasped the idea of the “how many” in the 
numbers above ten, usually during the second half of the first 
year. The second part will not occupy the attention until much 
later in the course, some time during the second year. Each of 
these parts may be divided into two types of work: (a) the 
class work done under the direct supervision of the teacher; (b) 
the drill work done independently of the teacher as a seat task. 
An elaborate equipment is not necessary. A box containing 
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one hundred and fifty colored objects, either pegs, splints, discs, 
blocks or slats, will serve the purpose very well. 

The aim in the preparatory work is to bring out the idea, by 
means of real things which the child can handle, that every 
number above ten is made up of one or more groups or bundles 
of ten things and usually from one to nine single things. Several 
clearly defined phases stand out in all of this work. 


(I) Class Work. Part I. First Lesson. 


Phase I. To lay a foundation of sense impressions by means 
of constructive work. 
The teacher may direct the pupils to take the following 
steps: 
P Q) Select 14 pegs from your box and lay them on your 
esk. 

(2) Put ten of these pegs together in a bundle. 

. @) Push this bundle over to the left-hand side of your 
esk. 

i) Be sure that all the pegs in this bundle touch each 
other. 

(5) Place them so that one end of each peg points toward 
the upper edge of your desk. 

(6) Place the pegs which are not needed to make this 
bundle over near the right-hand side of your desk. 

(7) Be sure that these pegs do not touch each other. 

(8) Place them so that one end of each peg points toward 
the right-hand side of your desk. 

(9) Leaving these pegs in this formation on the desks, 
the teacher may repeat the directions, this time however, 
using 30 pegs instead of 14 as before. She will also direct 
the class to make as many bundles of ten as they can. 

(10) Leaving both of these formations on the desks, the 
teacher may write on the board the number 47. Pointing 
to this number she has just written, she may direct the class 
to take as many pegs from their boxes as this number calls 
for and to do with them as they did with the 14 pegs and 
with the 30 pegs. 


In the last step the child must first recall what he did before 
and then do the same thing again. This is the first step toward 
independence in this phase of the work on the part of the child. 
The task of the teacher here is that of supervision rather than 
of direction as in the preceding steps. She calls the attention 
of any child, whom she sees omitting a step, to his previous 
work, When these three constructions have been completed, 
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the teacher may proceed to the second phase of the work, 
namely: to direct the attention of the class to the fact that the 
number of bundles is not always the same nor is the number of 
single pegs left over always the same, sometimes, as in the sec- 
ond construction, there are none left over; and secondly, to show 
how to express each of these constructions orally and in writing. 


Phase II. To interpret the constructions orally and in writing. 
To accomplish this purpose the teacher may proceed with 
the following directions and questions. 

(1) Look at your first construction. 

(2) How many pegs did you use to make this? 

(3) How many bundles of ten pegs did you make from 
14 pegs? 

(4) How many single pegs were left over? 

(5) As the child gives the answer to each of these ques- 
tions, the teacher may write it on the board thus: 14 pegs 
will make 1 bundle of 10 pegs and 4 pegs left over. 

(6) Each of the other constructions may be treated in 
the same way, the teacher giving the same directions, asking 
the same questions and writing the answers as they are 
given, as before. 

(7) Different pupils may be required to read aloud the 
three written expressions on the board. 

(8) The sign of equality may be substituted for the words 
“will make” in the written expression but it should be ren- 
dered as “will make” in all subsequent oral work. 


The class is now ready for the third phase of the work, 
namely, to associate the construction with its expression, both 
oral and written. 


Phase III. To establish the bond of association between the 
construction and its expression. 
(1) Pointing to the second one of the written expressions 
on the board, the teacher may ask each one to find on his 
desk the construction that corresponds to that expression. 
(2) She may treat in like manner the other written ex- 
pressions on the board. 
(3) This work may be repeated several times, each time 
observing a different order in selecting the written ex- 
pression. 
Phase IV. To give evidence that this bond of association has 
been established. 

(1) The three written expressions may be erased from 
the board. 

(2) Each child may now be asked to write on his 
the expression for each construction he has on his 
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one hundred and fifty colored objects, either pegs, splints, dises, 
blocks or slats, will serve the purpose very well. 

The aim in the preparatory work is to bring out the idea, by 
means of real things which the child can handle, that every 
number above ten is made up of one or more groups or bundles 
of ten things and usually from one to nine single things. Several 
clearly defined phases stand out in all of this work. 


(I) Class Work. Part I. First Lesson. 


Phase I. To lay a foundation of sense impressions by means 
of constructive work. 
The teacher may direct the pupils to take the following 
steps: 
P @) Select 14 pegs from your box and lay them on your 
esk. 

(2) Put ten of these pegs together in a bundle. 

P @) Push this bundle over to the left-hand side of your 
esk. 

Mins Be sure that all the pegs in this bundle touch each 
other. 

(5) Place them so that one end of each peg points toward 
the upper edge of your desk. 

(6) Place the pegs which are not needed to make this 
bundle over near the right-hand side of your desk. 

(7) Be sure that these pegs do not touch each other. 

(8) Place them so that one end of each peg points toward 
the right-hand side of your desk. 

(9) Leaving these pegs in this formation on the desks, 
the teacher may repeat the directions, this time however, 
using 30 pegs instead of 14 as before. She will also direct 
the class to make as many bundles of ten as they can. 

(10) Leaving both of these formations on the desks, the 
teacher may write on the board the number 47. Pointing 
to this number she has just written, she may direct the class 
to take as many pegs from their boxes as this number calls 
for and to do with them as they did with the 14 pegs and 
with the 30 pegs. 


In the last step the child must first recall what he did before 
and then do the same thing again. This is the first step toward 
independence in this phase of the work on the part of the child. 
The task of the teacher here is that of supervision rather than 
of direction as in the preceding steps. She calls the attention 
of any child, whom she sees omitting a step, to his previous 
work. When these three constructions have been completed, 
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the teacher may proceed to the second phase of the work, 
namely: to direct the attention of the class to the fact that the 
number of bundles is not always the same nor is the number of 
single pegs left over always the same, sometimes, as in the sec- 
ond construction, there are none left over; and secondly, to show 
how to express each of these constructions orally and in writing. 


Phase II. To interpret the constructions orally and in writing. 
To accomplish this purpose the teacher may proceed with 
the following directions and questions. 

(1) Look at your first construction. 

(2) How many pegs did you use to make this? 

(3) How many bundles of ten pegs did you make from 
14 pegs? 

(4) How many single pegs were left over? 

(5) As the child gives the answer to each of these ques- 
tions, the teacher may write it on the board thus: 14 pegs 
will make 1 bundle of 10 pegs and 4 pegs left over. 

(6) Each of the other constructions may be treated in 
the same way, the teacher giving the same directions, asking 
the same questions and writing the answers as they are 
given, as before. 

(7) Different pupils may be required to read aloud the 
three written expressions on the board. 

(8) The sign of equality may be substituted for the words 
“will make” in the written expression but it should be ren- 
dered as “will make” in all subsequent oral work. 


The class is now ready for the third phase of the work, 
namely, to associate the construction with its expression, both 


oral and written. 


Phase III. To establish the bond of association between the 
construction and its expression. 
(1) Pointing to the second one of the written expressions 
on the board, the teacher may ask each one to find on his 
desk the construction that corresponds to that expression. 
(2) She may treat in like manner the other written ex- 
pressions on the board. 
(3) This work may be repeated several times, each time 
observing a different order in selecting the written ex- 
pression. 
Phase IV. To give evidence that this bond of association has 
been established. 

(1) The three written expressions may be erased from 
the board. 

(2) Each child may now be asked to write on his paper 
the expression for each construction he has on his desk. 
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While this last step is being taken by the class, the teacher 
again assumes the réle of supervisor. She has an opportunity 
here to note which pupils, if any, have not yet established the 
desired association. Those who can write the correct expres- 
sion for each of the constructions are ready for independent 
work at their seats. This seat task furnishes the necessary drill 
in the steps taken so far by multiplying the occasions for re- 
ceiving the various sense impressions; it affords an opportunity 
of strengthening the bonds of association between the construc- 
tion and the expression and it provides the material upon which 
to base the next step in advance. 

By the time the class is ready for this type of work in num- 
ber, it may be supposed that they have made sufficient progress 
in reading to enable them to interpret written directions and to 
carry them out. Consequently, the directions for this phase of 
the work may be written on the board. The class may be in- 
structed to construct but two of the numbers before giving ex- 
pression to these constructions, then to replace the pegs in the 
box before beginning the next construction. This precaution is 
taken to enable them to make the ten constructions without using 
more than the 150 objects with which each child is supplied. 

It might be well to note in passing that the numbers be selected 
with care. They must be such that the digits in the tens places 
in the several numbers include all the numbers from one to nine, 
and the digits in the units places include all the numbers from 
zero to nine. The child will thus have, in his several construc- 
tions, all the different numbers of bundles of ten things and all 
the different numbers of single things left over that he will ever 
meet in dealing with numbers from ten to one hundred. The 
teacher will do well to exercise this care whenever she assigns 
lists of numbers for construction. 

All of this work need not be done at one period nor even in 
one day. If the school is founded on the principle of freedom, 
freedom to do significant work, not mere liberty divorced from 
law and order, the child will do as many as he cares to at any 
one time. As soon as a child has constructed the first list of 
ten numbers and expressed his constructions, other lists may be 
given him. This is to the end that no child will have to wait for 
another. When all have finished the first list given, the class is 
ready for the second lesson under the direct supervision of the 
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teacher, or the second class exercise. This type of work may be 
continued throughout the remainder of the first year. The 

teacher will write the following numbers and directions on the 

board when the class is ready to take up this work: (1) 31; (2) 

94; (3) 52; (4) 16; (5) 87; (6) 49; (7) 73; (8) 68; (9) 25; (10) 

40. The directions will be similar to those given under steps 1 to . 
8 inclusive, Part I, Phase I above and also step 2 under Phase 

IV, Part I above, suited of course to the different numbers. 


Class Work. Part I (continued) Second Lesson. 


Phase V. The purpose of this lesson is to call the attention 
of the class to the following facts: (1) the left-hand digit is 
the same as the numbers of bundles of ten pegs; (2) the 
right-hand digit is the same as the number of single pegs left 
over. Later the names, units place and tens place, may be 
given to the right-hand and left-hand digits respectively, but 
it is not necessary at this stage of the process. It is vastly 
more important that they see the distinction between these 
places than that they know their names. Here as in the 
work of beginning reading, the thought should precede the 
symbol. The lesson may be conducted as follows: 

(1) The teacher will prepare for the lesson by an exercise 
intended to perform a two-fold function: First, to furnish 
an opportunity to each child to determine what mistakes, 
if any, were made in the independent seat task; seeond, to 
prepare the material for the work of this lesson. 

(2) The teacher will write the following heading in a 
horizontal line on the board: Exercise. Number. Number 
of Bundles. Number of pegs left over. 

(3) The child will have the paper on which he wrote the 
expressions of his constructions, done as a seat task, before 
him on his desk. 

(4) The teacher may proceed in the following manner: 

(a) Direct the class to look at the first expression on their 
papers. As the teacher gives this direction, she may write 
the figure (1) on the board in the column marked “Exercise.” 

©) How many splints did you use in the first construc- 
tion 

(c) As the child gives the answer, the teacher will write 
31 on the board in the column marked “Number.” 

(d) How many bundles did you make? When this an- 
swer is given, other pupils may be consulted for the purpose 
of verifying it. After the child gives his answer and it has 
been verified the teacher will write it in the column marked 
“Number of Bundles.” 

(e) How many pegs were left over? When this answer 
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has been given and verified the teacher may write it in col- 
umn marked “Number of Pegs Left Over.” 

(f) The teacher may now direct the attention of all to 

what she has written on the board. All may compare their 
written work with the board. If their work is different from 
what is on the board, they may check their work and con- 
tinue with this exercise. Later, any child, whose written 
expression differed from the one on the board, may be re- 
quired to construct the checked exercise again and to ex- 
press it correctly under the direct supervision of the teacher. 
Usually there is little difficulty at this point. 
(g) The teacher may proceed with each of the remaining 
numbers in the same way. 
(5) How does the number of bundles in the first exercise 
compare with the left-hand digit of the number given? The 
teacher while asking her questions will point to each num- 
ber as it is mentioned. 

(6) The teacher may proceed with each number in the 
tens column in the same way, before directing attention to 
the comparison between the unit digit and the number of 
single pegs left over. 

(7) The teacher may now erase the ten numbers in the 
column marked Number and substitute other numbers in 
their places. She may also erase the work in the column on 


the board. 


The cass is now ready to give evidence that they have grasped 
the relation existing between the tens digit of a number and the 
number of bundles of ten it will make. An exercise to afford 
this opportunity is the next step in the process. The teacher 
may proceed as follows: 


(8) She may call on some child to tell her how many 
— could be made from the first number substituted 
above. 

(9) The child giving the answer to the above questions 
may be permitted to write his answer in the column marked 
“Number of Bundles.” 

(10) The teacher may repeat this step, using as many 
numbers as may be needed to fulfill the purpose of the exer- 
cise. 

(11) The teacher may repeat steps 5-6-7-8-9 above, using 
now the digit in the units place instead of one in tens place 
as before. 

(12) The teacher may now direct the members of the 
class to go to the blackboard and write the same four head- 


ings. 
(13) To each child she will give a different number which 
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he will write under the heading marked “Number.” The 
number of the exercise he will put in the column marked 
“Exercise.” 

(14) The teacher will direct the pupils to write the proper 
number under each of the last two headings, namely: the 
number of bundles and the number of pegs left over. 

(15) As many different numbers may be given to each 
child as time permits or as the needs of the individuals 


require. 

Those who cannot take this step without assistance from the 
teacher show that they need more exercise in constructive work 
to clarify the mental pictures in order that the imagination may 
more readily lay hold of them. Opportunity should be given 
for this and for all the steps from 1-15, inclusive. 

S. M. Ava. 


Mt. St. Mary’s-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


(To be continued) 


THE SILVER JUBILEE CONVENTION 


The Silver Jubilee Convention. cf the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association was a complete and quite satisfying suc- 
cess. We shall not label it as the most successful meeting of our 
Catholic educators, as it is difficult to determine just why one 
convention should be ranked higher than all which have preceded 
it, and readers generally receive such an assertion as polite but 
insincere formality. However, there was nothing lacking to make 
the Chicago Convention a genuine success. Catholic educators 
gathered together from all over the land to discuss the numerous 
and pressing problems which confront them. Subjects for dis- 
cussion were varied and well selected; their treatment was able 
and stimulating. Over the entire scene hovered a spirit of un- 
daunted optimism. Chicago lived up to her reputation as a 
gracious host, and the local committee on arrangements won the 
deep gratitude of the delegates assembled. 

The Silver Jubilee Convention was naturally an occasion for 
looking back and for passing judgment upon what has been ac- 
complished during the past quarter of a century. All agreed that 
the Association has a record of solid accomplishment; that it has 
served well the purpose of its founders; that its periodic assem- 
bling of the Catholic educators of the nation has helped to de- 
velop a spirit of unity in our educational body; that it has kept 
valid educational objectives clearly in view; and that it has been 
a source of inspiration to our overburdened and at times almost 
disheartened administrators, supervisors, and teachers. The 
founders of the Association and those who have guided its course 
through the years received their just meed of congratulation. 
Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, who was most instrumental in 
organizing the Association, who has served it continuously, and 
who still retains the office of Secretary General, was accorded the 
repeated and grateful tribute of the delegates. Honor was also 
paid to the many disinterested colaborers of Bishop Howard, all 
of whom contributed to the success of the cause, and many of 
whom have passed to their eternal reward. 

Such an occasion also calls forth an inventory of the present sit- 
uation and a discerning glance into the future. It was evident 
that the Association has waxed stronger with the years, that it is 
flourishing today and bids fair to grow in extent, in power, and 
in salutary influence. We are just in the midst of the labor to 
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build up our schools, and review of past accomplishments must 
serve only as a spur to further endeavor. 

It is impossible for one to attend all of the sessions at a con- 
vention, as meetings of the different departments are held simul- 
taneously. Hence the observations of any one delegate must be 
based upon impressions received at the general meetings of the 
Association, at the sessions of his particular department, and in 
the course of informal contact with the delegates out of regular 
meetings. However, it seems that a general spirit pervades each 
convention and soon takes hold of every one in attendance. We 
shall endeavor to describe the pervading spirit of the Silver 
Jubilee Convention, adding a few remarks based upon proceedings 
in the Parish School Department. 

We should say that the general attitude of the assembled Catho- 
lic educators was one of progressive optimism combined with a 
prudent and frankly uncompromising adherence to the traditional 
principles of Catholic education. This dual complementary spirit 
was quite in keeping with the particular character of this conven- 
tion. Looking backward over a space of twenty-five years con- 
vinced the delegates that the essentials of Catholic educational 
practice are based upon sound philosophy and that the hard won 
accomplishments of past endeavor are a justification of the way 
we have been treading. Glancing into the future opened up a 
vision of great possibilities, a field of wider extent and more taxing 
demands. The open-mindedness and good sense of the delegates 
led them to realize that materials and methods, as well as organi- 
zation and administration, must keep pace with changing social 
conditions; their courage made them ready not only to preserve, 
to improve, and to increase, but also to pioneer where there is 
pioneering to be done. 

Papers and discussions manifested an acquaintance with pres- 
ent educational trends. They were alive to the needs of the hour, 
and the interest which they evoked showed an equally alert spirit 
in the delegates at large. There was a readiness to consider new 
kinds of organization, improved materials of instruction, and more 
effective methods of presentation. Together with this progressive 
spirit, there was a marked emphasis upon Catholic philosophy of 
education, and the repeated assertion that our school procedure 
must be based upon traditional principles of Catholic education 
was heartily endorsed by the delegates. Interest in the several 
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papers dealing with the teaching of religion and the formation of 
Christian character left no room for doubt that our educators 
realize even more than ever the primary objective and the most 
important task of our schools. 

We shall refer briefly to several of the papers read in the Parish 
School Department as an illustration of the points made above. 
We shall be selective, but with no reflection upon the other excel- 
lent and well received papers; a sampling will serve our purpose, 
and besides, we had to absent ourselves from one or the other ses- 
sion of this department. The progressive spirit was most apparent 
in the lecture delivered by Dr. Cunningham, C. 8. C., Director of 
the School of Education, Notre Dame University. Speaking on 
European Education and the American Parochial School, the 
learned doctor described the manner in which Europe is meeting 
the problem of the middle grades. Although mainly concerned 
with outlining the problem which is ours, he made a rather tactful 
ease in favor of the junior high school as furnishing a solution of 
the problem. It was unfortunate that the prepared discussion of 
this paper was not at hand, and there was a feeling in the assembly 
that the subject of the junior high school should have been more 
fully discussed. Junior high schools are growing both internally 
and externally in the public school system and are proving a source 
of no little embarrassment to Catholic schools. Msgr. McClancy, 
Superintendent of Schools in the Diocese of Brooklyn, was called 
upon to discuss the paper ex empore. Speaking in his usual gra- 
cious and able manner, he admitted the many valuable lessons to 
be learned from the junior high school movement, while at the 
same time he frankly questioned the advisability of bringing the 
junior high school unit as such into our system. 

Father Feeney’s paper on civic leadership reflected the patriotic 
intent and possibilities of Catholic education and directed atten- 
tion to one of the most timely and widely discussed aspects of 
American education. His paper emphasized a point which cannot 
be defined too clearly—that the only solid foundation of good 
citizenship is religious training. Miss Ganey’s paper on Vitaliz- 
ing the Content of Geography contained many helpful suggestions 
as to more suitable materials of instruction, and made a plea for 
the employment of improved methods in the teaching of this social 
subject. 

As a final illustration of the progressive spirit in this department, 
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let us mention the special meeting of the Superintendent’s Section. 
Rural education was considered at this meeting. Father Felix 
N. Pitt, who is coping with a pronounced rural problem in the Dio- 
cese of Louisville, Ky., gave the assembled Superintendents the 
benefit of his experience, observations, and study. Father Henry 
Meyer, of White Oak, Ohio, a rural pastor who is active in the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, read a discussion which breathed 
of the fresh country air, and of the enthusiasm of a man who 
knows and loves the subject of his remarks. Father Edwin V. 
O’Hara, leading Catholic rural expert of the United States, ex- 
pressed the hope that rural topics will be further discussed at 
future meetings of the Superintendents. 

As to emphasis upon traditional principles and especially upon 
religious training, Dr. Barrett, in his paper on The Elementary 
School Curriculum, voiced the unanimous sentiment of his audi- 
ence when he stated that our curriculum must be solidly grounded 
upon and thoroughly imbued with Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion. This philosophy, he added, demands that moral training 
be united with mental cultivation, and that religion be not only 
a branch of instruction but also the center of correlation for all 
subjects of the curriculum. Father Bredestege of Cincinnati dis- 
cussed the effective teaching of Christian doctrine, and the Rev- 
erend Chairman described his talk as the outstanding feature in 
the department. 

We shall conclude by repeating that the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association was a 
gratifying success; that a representative body of delegates was 
warmly welcomed and graciously cared for by the Archdiocesan 
authorities; that the spirited and thought-provoking sessions of 
this Convention were quite in keeping with the Silver Jubilee of 
the Association; that the general attitude of the delegates and the 
keynote of the papers was one of progressive optimism and of 
prudent adherence to the time-tried principles of Catholic educa- 
tion. This assembly contributed its full measure of encourage- 
ment to the labor-weary and problem-harassed Catholic educa- 
tors and sent them back to their respective centers determined to 
carry on even more valiantly than before. 

Leon A. McNEILL. 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, 
Wichita, Kans. 


THE ASSIMILATION OF CATHOLIC IDEALS THROUGH 
THE EIGHT BEATITUDES 


As applicable to us in the twentieth century as when uttered in 
the first are the words of the Divine Teacher: “If thou also hadst 
known, and that in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace; 
but now they are hidden from thy eyes.” Time is annihilated 
when eternal truths are in question. Two thousand years do not 
affect the validity of a Divine principle.. And today, in the field 
of education, as in other fields, we are seeking and — not 
“the things that are to thy peace.” 

Ideals of social life, ideals of personal conduct, ways and means 
of implanting the tiny seed of Christian idealism in the minds of 
youth are claiming the attention of teachers, religious and secular. 
The suggestion of a thinking person’ that we use the Beatitudes 
as the basis of our teaching today to orientate the student of life 
is one worthy of careful consideration. We who are pondering 
constantly on how to develop in the mind and soul of youth 
worthy ideals, appreciations, attitudes, skills and habits read with 
avidity the current articles treating our problems and lay them 
down, one after another, with at least a mental sigh: “It sounds so 
promising. But how can I carry it out?” The burden of the 
teaching load, the overwhelming array of extra-curricular, almost 
at times extra-religious duties, the demands of the curriculum— 
these, in whole or part, militate against an effective use of many 
suggestions that appeal to us as a solution of difficulties, present 
and vital. 

In his Teaching of Ideals,? W. W. Charters has within certain 
limitations offered admirable material. He compares certain codes 
which have been devised as guides in the formation of character 
and seeks to indicate how trait actions may be taught. Yet prin- 
ciples, essentially important as they are, influence conduct only 
to the extent that they are applied. The conduct assignment which 
seeks to parallel the storied situation, if the ideal be drawn from 
biography or fiction, must be made very tactfully and skillfully, 
if the impression is to be permanent. 


*Russell, Rev. Wm. H., “The Eight Beatitudes in the School Program.” 
Cath. Ed. Rev., 26:193 ff. 
*Macmillan Co., 1927. 
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A criticism that Charters does not recognize the principles of 
God and the natural law in men’s hearts has been made.’ Char- 
ters does tell us* that “no one should refrain from working upon 
the development of character and personality merely for want of 
an available list of ideals.” Using his own native ingenuity or 
the polled ideas of his associates, the instructor can make such a 
list or adapt and modify for his needs one made by another, pre- 
sumably wiser than he. That a Divine Author has outlined this 
list of ideas has apparently not occurred to this educator who has 
investigated with such painstaking care, but without the light of 
Faith, the teaching of ideals. We, with our precious inheritance, 
can adapt from Charters much that is of value, and apply it to the 
ideal standard, since, as Father Russell has so ably pointed out,° 
we have the eight principles, “which, if understood and practiced, 
would most assuredly give Catholics the peace and poise so widely 
desired by educators. 

This teaching of the Beatitudes may, of course, be carried on in 
the regular classes in religion in high school or college. It will 
thus reach the Catholic boy or girl. But an objection arises. In 
Catholic secondary and higher institutions we have many students 
not of our faith who are not required to follow the courses in re- 
ligion. Are they, then, to have no standard of conduct so pre- 
sented to them that it will affect their lives? Can we feel satis- 
fied we have discharged our responsibility when we send from our 
schools boys and girls with no Christian code of conduct other 
than that gained through the direct force of example and the in- 
direct teaching of Christian principles in connection with each 
subject in the curriculum? 

We, nevertheless, are not satisfied with that standard for our 
Catholic students, admirable though it may be. Are we not 
bound, then, to bring Christ to those outside the fold who look to 
us trustfully for guidance? An opportunity lost, in the impres- 
sionable years of the secondary school especially, may be lost for- 
ever. The aim is not to proselytize—it is so to teach Christ that 
the beauty, the strength, the wisdom of His life and words will 
penetrate the lives of those outside the fold and help them to live 


‘Dougherty, D. M., “Is God Coming Back to the Schools?” Cath. Ed. 
Rev., 26 :286. 

‘Op. cit., p. 78. 
"Op. cit., p. 195. 
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Christ. If, through the recognition of the validity of Christ’s 
leadership, the student is led to find within the Catholic Church 
the living source of a Christ-like life, the ideal is realized. But 
the consciousness of the boy or girl may receive its first stimulation 
through the Beatitudes. 

That the majority of non-Catholic parents desire this guidance 
for their children is no rash assumption. Why, we may ask, do 
they entrust plastic minds and hearts to us if they are to receive 
no more moral and spiritual direction than they would be given in 
a state high school or college? Since the students cannot be 
reached through the recognized medium of religious training—the 
class in religion—we may use the “direct-indirect method” of 
teaching Christian ideals in the English class, and then largely 
through directed reading. 

The possibility of correlating ideals of Christ-like living effec- 
tively on the college level has been most ably outlined in the — 
Catuo.ic EpucaTionat Review.® That far-reaching results have 
been attained is evident to those who have followed for several 
years the “mastery technique.” 

To distribute reading lists without a clearly defined objective 
in the mind of the teacher and with no motivation on the part of 
the pupil is wasted time and energy. When the student senses no 
need, he will make no effort. But if, from discussion and an at- 
tempt to diagnose difficulties, the student can be made to feel the 
need of taking on a certain attitude toward the solution of a prob- 
lem, a powerful stimulus toward solving the difficulty has been 
aroused. 

The manner of presenting the First Beatitude to a group of 
students—in this case senior high school girls, Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike—is outlined in this paper. The plan is to devote 
one month of the school year to a consideration of each Beatitude, 
largely through indirect teaching and reading lists centering 
around the particular Beatitude under consideration. The read- 
ing is cumulative. While the first month, September-October, 
will stress “the poor in spirit,” the ideal of self-detachment, the 
second month, October-November, will contain, in addition to 
readings centering around “the meek,” the ideal of self-control, 
some references emphasizing self-detachment, taken whenever 


*26 :222 ff. April, 1928. 
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possible from current periodicals and new publications, Catholic 
literature preferably. 

The interpretive and analytical powers of the students will be 
trained. They will be led to see the unity underlying the teach- 
ings of Our Lord, to see the “oneness of holiness.”” May we not 
hope to develop in these responsive minds that “unity in diversity” 
which has characterized God’s saints and blesseds, “notwithstand- 
ing the difference of national temperaments and personal individ- 
uality?”? 

The organization of material is unitary. The procedure in- 
cludes (1) the selection of definite objectives; (2) a careful explor- 
ation of the student’s experience to discover individual needs and 
attitudes toward ideals in general and the specific Beatitude or 
ideal under consideration; (3) a presentation of such directive 
material as is needed to motivate the reading;(4) an assimilation 
of the matter included under the objective through directed read- 
ing, individual conferences and suggested problems; (5) an organ- 
ization of the material by the student; and (6) the presentation 
of a definite report or reports, which will show the student’s grasp 
of the problem. The period of assimilation need not, doubtless 
will not, end with the month. Naturally, if the ideal is a vital 
one, the growth toward the grasp of the standard will be continu- 
ous. 

This direct-indirect method® will avoid arousing in youthful 
minds the counter reaction bound to follow some such statement 
as, “Now, girls, this month we are going to study the First Beati- 
tude?” We smile at the indiscretion of one who would make such 
an unstrategic approach, yet will an examination of conscience 
based on the methods we often employ send us off with the self- 
righteous glow of the Pharisee? 

Definite mimeographed material on ideals, their nature and 
functions will be given each pupil to guide her and keep her from 
getting off the track. A mimeographed list of correlated read- 
ings for each ideal or Beatitude will accompany the directive ma- 


"Freyar, John R. “The Oneness of Holiness.” Ecclesiastical Review, 
78 :171. 

*This method may be defined as one in which the instructor keeps ever 
before him a clearly defined objective and endeavors, by indirect though 
careful planned procedure, to lead the student to attain the ultimate end 
or objective that motivates the work. 
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terial. There will be no requirement in regard to this list. Each 
will read as much as she will; but the instructor, by suggestions, 
by extracts from articles carefully chosen and placed daily on 
blackboard or English bulletin board, will attempt to stimulate 
or tease pupils to read. 

The mimeographed questions under the section “Assimilation” 
suggest the nature of the reports the students may make. Must 
they write? No; but every effort will be made to so fill their 
minds with worth-while thoughts that they will write. Credit for 
the work? Assuredly. Are they not doing the most significant 
writing for their stage of development—self-analytical, critical? 
The papers may be handed in during the month whenever the stu- 
dent completes them. The instructor will be content with a few 
from each student; she will hope for many. 

Toward the end of the mouth, as indicated on the mimeographed 
sheets, a day will be devoted to organization. On this day the 
student, without notes or other aid, will give written evidence of 
her understanding of the Beatitude under consideration. A sug- 
gestive list of questions, as indicated under this heading in de- 
velopment, indicates the approach. 

The day, perhaps the two days following this reorganization by 
the student, will be devoted to reports and discussion. This sec- 
tion can fall very naturally under the oral English requirement 
for the year. Will it be a vitalized discussion? We do not hesi- 
tate to say it will. “From the fullness of the heart”—and di- 
rected reading for one month will require that fullness so much 
to be desired. 

Will time permit the inclusion of this material in the regular 
course in senior English? An emphatic “yes.” Supplementary 
reading in fiction, biography, essay, short story and poetry is 
practically a universal requirement. Why not, then, utilize the 
opportunity by centering it around this unit core? We have been 
using the unit organization, so called, in our reading courses. 
Here we make the subject matter, not the type, the unit. Shall 
we permit additional readings? Surely, and encourage investiga- 
tive reading within bounds to give the student the joy of discov- 
ering new material and new authors for herself. 

Another suggestion. Leaflets, particularly those issued by the 
Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H., are most valuable in intro- 
ducing the ideal from another point of view, in strengthening an 
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pupil in arranging material. This material under discussion is 
especially significant for its association with an important year 
of experience and achievement. A careful examination of the 
Magnificat leaflets reveals a group that will correlate with each 
unit. A list may be had for the asking. 

Objectives in the teaching of the Eighth Beatitude—1. To dis- 
cover the present attitude of the fourth-year students toward ideals, 
the probable cause for their lack of interest in ideals, the difficul- 
ties to be met in attaining these ideals. 

2. To help the individual student to sanctify himself, and 
through him, the group: (a) By adopting the eight principles un- 
derlying the Catholic plan of life: the Eight Beatitudes. (b) By 
motivating a plan of action by which these ideals of Christian 
living may be realized (1) by reading, (2) by action. 

3. To awaken in the student a deeper love for Christ by doing 
something definite for Him—by leading souls to Him through the 
Christ-likeness of the individual and his life. 

Objective in teaching the First Beatitude.—To create in the stu- 
dents the desire to attain the ideal of contentment: the right atti- 
tude toward material possessions. 

Preparation for teaching the First Beatitude—An oral discus- 
sion centering the talk around the diagnosing of the situation. 
(This will consider the student’s relationship to (1) her own per- 
sonal conduct, (2) her family, (3) her friends and neighbors, (4) 
society, (5) society as a wage-earner—her success or failure, (6) 
use of leisure hours.) 


INFORMAL DIAGNOSIS—CLASS DISCUSSION 


What concerns us most in this world? What are we looking for 
daily? What are our friends looking for? 

What interests you most in life? What activities in school? 
Outside of school? What work? What sports? What reading? 
What type of people? 

What do you hope to get from this year’s work: (a) intellec- 
tually, (b) physically, (c) morally, (d) spiritually? What is your 
strongest incentive to work at the beginning of our senior year? 

What is your understanding of the term “Ideals”? What is 
your opinion of an “ideal mother”? An “ideal friend”? An 
“ideal woman”? If you can see any reason for having certain 
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ideals presented in an understanding way, will you give us your 
idea? 

If there are certain ideals that appeal to you more strongly 
than others, what would you suggest as a possible means of attain- 
ing these ideals? Would working definitely toward attaining them 
be helpful? What is your idea of “working definitely”? 

Why is not the desire to attain an ideal sufficient? What weak- 
nesses can you indicate? What ways or means can you suggest 
by which you can make an ideal consciously your own? Does 
habit enter into the realization of an ideal? What particular dif- 
ficulties might enter into your attempt to realize the ideal of cour- 
tesy or any other ideal you wish to select? . 

If you want to change the attitude of a friend of yours toward 
a certain trait—truthfulness for example—how would you go 
about producing the change? List or enumerate as many meth- 
ods as you can for creating in the person the desire for the specified 
trait of character. How would you suggest winning one member 
of the class to adopt a trait most important in your eyes, but not 
so regarded by her? 

By what standard do you select your friends? What attracts 
you to certain people? Repels you from others? What attracts 
you to certain girls in the entering ¢lass? 


HOW CREATE A DESIRE? 


What do you personally think are the most important values 
in life—the things for which you would sacrifice most other things? 
Why do we not all agree on these things? 

Can you see the value of having a clear understanding of a few 
ideal standards of conduct, a few great principles of action closely 
interrelated? Do you believe that a standard of conduct, the pos- 
session of certain ideal principles adhered to in high school and 
stressed particularly in the last year, would help you materially 
after you leave high school and go to college, normal or business, 
or remain in your own home? Shall we decide to give conscious 
attention to the growth of certain ideals? 

What do you think of the relative importance of the following 
in creating in you a desire to adopt as your own a certain ideal: 
personal talks with those in whom you have confidence? Influ- 
ence of a person possessing the ideal? Sermons? Conferences? 
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Reading? To what extent would the desire for an ideal influence 
you to strive for that ideal? 

What books have you read this summer? What magazines? 
What book impressed you most vividly? Why? Which of the 
following stimulate you most to strive for certain standards: biog- 
raphy, fiction-historical, romantic, essay, poetry, drama? What 
has been your reaction to reading the life of Christ, of Our Lady, 
or a patron saint? 

Did your vacation weaken or strengthen you spiritually? On 
what basis are you formulating your answer? 

Should you be interested in following this year certain readings 
centering around Christian ideals of life? What, in your judg- 
ment, seem the greatest helps to living a Christian life? (The 
Ten Commandments? The laws of the Church?) Are there any 
other teachings of Christ that every one here, no matter what her 
belief, can adopt as a rule of conduct? What advantage can you 
see personally in considering such a rule of conduct during your 
senior year? Would you wish to do so? 

Pre-test (to follow class discussion). Write briefly but di- 
rectly your understanding of “the poor in spirit.” (This pre-test 
will give the instructor a knowledge of the student’s grasp of this 
point, the best manner of approach, and the direction required. 
Ten minutes toward the end of the period will be allowed for the 
writing.) 

Presentation: First Beatitude. 

The setting of the Sermon on the Mount. Christ’s gift to the 
world: earthly contentment and spiritual peace. The attach- 
ments of the heart. 

(Obective of first Beatitude.) The necessity of detachment 
from material things. Its basis: a deep faith in Christ, present 
even while one struggles for virtue. The necessity for Catholics 
and non-Catholics being consistent in following Christ, not God 
and Mammon. Influence of example: (1) injures the cause of 
Christ by showing the same craving as the non-Catholic would 
for pleasures, wealth, clothes, cars, and satisfaction of the lower 
appetites; (2) attracts to cause of Christ by a serenity that shows 
no attachment to the fleeting joys of the world. 

(Objective re-stated: to govern one’s attitude toward any ma- 
terial possession, toward any creature.) 

Test (at end of presentation). What is your understanding 
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of detachment in its relation (1) to your own life? (2) to modern 
everyday life? 

Assimilation: 

At beginning of class meeting give out mimeographed material, 
centering around ideals and their function. This material might, 
for instance, assume the following form. After a carefully chosen 
definition of ideals, give a statement of their function: 

1.. They keep life steady. What illustration of this? Of what 
value to know it? 

2. They are standards of action. (Apply to this and the fol- 
lowing, the two questions above.) 

3. They modify action. 

4. They help us to analyze our associates. 

5. They are vehicles of instruction. 

We shall strive to find how the spirit of detachment may guide 
us in making adjustments to the modern temptation to place our 
hearts in created things: 

First, let us try to understand detachment. 

1. What should be my attitude (a) toward any comfort or 
pleasure? (b) Toward any possessions? (c) Toward any crea- 
ture? 

Think this out concretely. Use as many examples as you can 
find from your own experience or from your reading. What gene- 
eral conclusion do you reach? 

2. What effect will a real understanding of detachment have 
(a) upon my own personal conduct (1) in my duties to God: in 
zeal for His glory? in obedience to His laws? in humility? (2) in 
my duties to myself: in awakening a feeling of contempt for the 
world (human respect?) in awakening a desire to practice mortifi- 
cations? in awakening a desire and love for poverty? (b) Upon 
my relations with my family? (c) Upon my relations with my 
friends and neighbors? (d) Upon my relations with society? 
(e) Upon my attitude toward success and failure as a wageearner? 
(f) Upon my leisure time? 

Keep these questions before you or in your mind as you read 
and think. Do not answer them until you have read widely and 
thought carefully. 

Keep the list of your readings. If you can do so, it will be profit- 
able to write a brief statement of your reaction to each article 
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read. Use 3 by 5 cards for this with key-word for filing. These 
cards are for your use, so that you will be able to trace your own 
growth. 

Keep a daily memorandum or journal of the efforts you have 
made to attain the ideal of detachment. This may include acts of 
denial, acts of achievement, prayers, readings, resolutions (with 
checks on keeping them). 

Try to follow the idea, “What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” through several selections. 
What development of the thought can you find in St. Luke xv, 
15-32; Jesus and the Rich Young Man; Benson: None Other Gods, 
Come Rack, Come Rope; Clark’s Fine Clay; Wiseman’s Fabiola? 
Can you trace a relationship between this investigation and the 
question, “Am I ambitious to be a success in the world?” 

What illustrations, if any, have you found in your readings of 
persons who would give up their life for their Faith, a good posi- 
tion, material comfort, a dear friend? Were the instances con- 
vincing? 

What illustrations have you met of people whose religion inter- 
fered with their aim in life? Who suffered inconveniences, other 
than restrictions imposed as duties by the Church? Can you add 
to these from your observation? From your own experience? 

Have this month’s reading and thinking convinced you that you 
are right in your outlook on the things that are worth while? If 
not, can you suggest possible reasons for the wrong outlook? 


Suggested Readings for the month: Material Possessions as an 
ideal versus Detachment. The students are urged to read as 
widely and as thoughtfully as possible from the following: 
America, 38:514, March 3, 1928: “Irreligion in the Colleges’’; 
Feb. 19, 1927, p. 444, “Suicides among college students”; Feb. 
26, 1927, “The Young Atheist.” Ayscough, John, Loneliness (An 
attempt to escape from Divine to worldly pleasures but God 
pursues). Bennett, Arnold, “Riceyman’s Steps.” Bazin, Rene, 
“Carles de Foucauld; The Hermit of the Sahara,” p. 255 (poverty). 
The Bible: Ecclesiasticus 31.8-11, “Blessed is the man that is 
found without blemish . . .” John 11.1-46; Mark 10.19; Luke 
19.1-10 (on the salvation of the rich); Luke 16.19-31, Gospel, 
Thursday, second week in Lent, “Abraham said . . .”; Luke 
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16.25, Riches . . . “Blessed are the poor in spirit”; Matthew 
5.3-48 ; Luke 6.32-6, “Seek ye first the kingdom . . -’3 Matthew 
19.17-30; Mark 10.17-29; Luke 18.19-27 (The Danger of Riches). 
Psalm 9.19-20, For the poor man shall not be forgotten . . .; 
Blake, Marie, “Vanishing Joy,” Catholic World, 127.160 ff. May, 
1928. Blakely, Paul L., “Free Speech in our Colleges,” America, 
38.535 ff., March 10, 1928. Carrol, “The Man God”; Cavanaugh, 
John Rev., “The Ideal of Womanhood, The Modesty of Culture”; 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, “The Pardoner’s Tale” Canterbury Tales; 
Chesterton, Gilbert, “St. Francis of Assisi”; Crabite, Pierre, 
“Charles de Foucauld; Explorer and Hermit”, Catholic World, 
127.152, May, 1928. Gordon, Mary, “Yellow Gold,” America, 
January 1, 1927 (material possessions). Gurn, Joseph, “They 
Reached the Top,” Columbia, Oct., 1927, p. 10. Hull, Ernest, 
“Collapses in Adult Life, Formation of Character.” Kerr, Albert 
B., “Jacques Coeur; Merchant Prince of Middle Ages” (Material 
possessions; stewardship of Wealth). Reviewed in Catholic 
W orld, 127:503, July, 1927. Maturin, “Laws of the Spiritual Life,” 
Chap. II,, 37 ff.; Self-Knowledge and Self-Discipline, 183 ff. 
Nepveu, “Like Unto Him.” (Zeal for the glory of God, 77 ff.; 
Humility, 95 ff.; Contempt of the world, 199 ff.; Poverty, 235 ff.) 
Newman, J. H., “Second Spring.” O’Meara, K., “Life of Frederick 
Ozanam.” Perseverance Pamphlet, 25 ff., 15 ff. Psalms 6, 32, 44, 
138.7-12. Sherwood, Grace, “No Material Possessions,” America, 
38.602, March 31, 1928. Shaughnessey, Gerald, “They Reap a 
Grim Harvest” (materialistic philosophy) , Columbia, Oct., 1927, 
18 ff. Spalding, J. L., “Ideals of Youth.” Thackeray, Wm., 
“Vanity Fair” (futility of possessions). Thompson, Francis, 
“Hound of Heaven.” Welsh, Wm. Thos., “A New Recipe for 
wealth,” America, 39.8, April 14, 1928. Ward, Leo L., C.S.C., “A 
Plea for Light Harness,” Catholic W orld, 127.562 ff., August, 1928. 

Organization: The student will give evidence that she has an 
understanding of self-detachment. (She might be asked to dis- 
cuss at the end of the month in writing, without notes or references, 
such questions as those listed below. The teacher’s knowledge of 
the individual student must enter here.) 

Has your understanding of self-detachment been made clearer 
by this month’s reading and thinking? Will you state as clearly 
as possible your present understanding of the ideal? How would 
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you suggest that high school students be taught the seriousness 
of never really turning their thoughts to God? 

What gain have you made in understanding any problems of 
conduct that have troubled you in the past? Can you see why 
Christ’s pronouncements in regard to material possessions have 
outlasted those of any other thinker? 

Recitation and Discussion: Student reports on particular 
topics of their choice. Either oral or written. 

Sister M. AcNes ALMA. 


Mt. St. Mary’s-on-the-Hudson, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COORDINATION IN A CATHOLIC 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY.—II 


WHAT Is A “SCHOOL?” 


The next step in determining what we mean by a university in 
the American acceptation of the term is to define the term “school” 
as part of the larger whole. In the Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 22, 1919, “A Survey of Higher Education,” we find a definition 
of the term “school,” adopted by a sub-committee of the National 
Conference Committees on Standards of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools appointed some years ago at the suggestion of Comis- 
sioner Claxton. It reads as follows: 


The term “school,” as applied to part of a university, is restricted 
to that part the standard of admission to which is not less than the 
equivalent of two years’ work in the college, and which offers 
instruction of not less than two years’ duration, leading to a tech- 
nical or professional degree. 

This definition points out two features of a “university school,” 
namely, entrance requirements and vocational preparation. I sub- 
mit that the latter distinction—i.e., professional and technical 
preparation—is the important one when contrasting these divisions 
of the institutions with the university college. For example, a 
“law school” is truly a law school, whether it admits high school 
graduates or requires one, two or more years of college preparation 
for admission. The essential difference, then, between a “univer- 
sity school,” whether law school, school of engineering, medical 
school, etc., and a “university college” as the term has come to be 
accepted, is not so much a difference of admission standards as it is 
a difference of function or purpose. These schools have a different 
thing to do from that which is recognized as the fundamental func- 
tion of the college. This function, as indicated by the authority 
quoted above, is “general education,” whereas the various schools 
aim at a “special training” in some line, no matter whether that 
special training be to produce lawyers, or merchants, or doctors, 
etc. The two words “college” and “school” may be translated as 
follows: College stands for culture; school stands for skill. The 
one aims at making the lives of its students fuller and richer by 
bringing them in contact with the cultural product of the world’s 
great civilizations, both ancient and modern, at the same time train- 
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ing those minds through the disciplines of Language study, Nat- 
ural Sciences, and Philosophy (the Humanistic Sciences). The 
“school,” on the other hand, aims at preparing an individual for a 
life calling. We may illustrate this distinction by pointing out the 
difference between a “Liberal College” and a “School of Com- 
merce.” The former aims at producing men; the latter at develop- 
ing merchants. Liberal culture, then, is the aim of the under- 
graduate college; professional or technical skill in some special 
field is the aim of the school. These terms are now commonly 
accepted in this meaning, and we cannot change their significance. 
Further, using them in their accepted meaning will help the various 
divisions of the university clarify their aims and therefore achieve 
their objectives. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBERAL COLLEGE 


“The college of liberal arts and pure sciences is the heart and 
center of the American university.” (“The American University 
Today and Tomorrow.” Schurman, Centennial Memorial Vol- 
ume, Indiana University, p. 119.) Whether this statement ex- 
presses the actual condition in this country today may be ques- 


tioned by some, but it is our purpose to show that it must be true 
of any institution worthy of the name Catholic. The Liberal Col- 
lege is the unit entrusted with conferring upon the student a liberal 
education. Without attempting any elaborate analysis of this 
term, all will agree, we believe, that this means the development of 
the two capacities distinctive of man; namely, power of thought 
and power of expression. Expression through the vernacular first 
of all, written and oral, (Department of Speech), but this refined 
and perfected through the study of foreign language. Literature 
is the finest of the fine arts. Instruction, in at least the principles 
of the latter in their various forms, music, painting, etc., for pur- 
poses of appreciation, should be provided for and not left to vol- 
untary participation in “extra-curricular” activities. Hence, the 
Faculty of Arts. 

Expression is the test of a trained mind. A trained mind means 
a thinking mind. Now thinking cannot go on in a vacuum. What 
shall we offer the student to think about? The answer is: the 
social inheritance, the worth-while acquisitions of man in his strug- 
gle to achieve a cultural civilization. Almost unto our own day 
this great body of knowledge was labeled by the one word “Phi- 
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losophy.” Following the scientific revolution, however, great 
bodies of knowledge began to break off from the parent stock, and 
the school, reflecting the age, began to teach physics and chem- 
istry instead of “Natural Philosophy.” This is as it should be. 
Today a general acquaintance with the findings of science and 
familiarity with scientific method is an essential element in a 
liberal education. Hence, the Faculty of Science. 

There is another body of knowledge, however, dealing not with 
the nature of the physical world but with the nature of man, the 
humanistic sciences, psychology, history, economics, politics, etc. 
Should these, too, separate from the parent stock “Philosophy?” 
In a Catholic institution it is evident this is just what they must 
not do. These sciences are not merely descriptive; they are norma- 
tive—that is, they set up norms for human living. Norms are de- 
rived from principles, and philosophy, as the sciences of principles, 
must keep these children within her own household and “train 
them in the way they ought to go.” A Catholic college can take 
no other attitude, since its very raison d’étre is to imbue her stu- 
dents with a Catholic philosophy of life. Hence, the third faculty, 
the Faculty of Philosophy, in a Catholic institution is the most 


important of all, and under it should be grouped the other Hu- 
manistic or, as they are more commonly called, the Social Sciences. 
Combining the names of the three faculties we have the appro- 
priate name for the Catholic college aiming at general or liberal 
education: 


Tue LiperaL 
OF 
Arts, SCIENCE, AND PHILOSOPHY 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


When Juliet argues that there is nothing in a name, she speaks 
not as a philosopher but as a lover, and all lovers are sophists. 
There is potency in a name, and a great name often persuades 
when logic would fail. There is magic in words. They have power, 
the proverb notwithstanding, not only to break bones, but to upset 
states and whatever else man builds. They are souls that have 
taken wings to fly farther to do battle for God or devils. (Bishop 
Spalding: “Aphorisms and Reflections,” p. 141.) 


We have quoted above how this confusion of names has resulted 
in a confusion of aims in the public mind. It may be added that 
the “muddle” has not been limited to the public mind. Our 
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prime purpose here is to clear up this situation in the academic 
mind. Let us now turn to the name, 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOLS 


Professional attainment or technical skill is their aim in con- 
trast with that of the college, liberal culture. But why the two- 
fold designation, “professional” and “technical?” Is there a basis 
for this in objective fact? One, at least, has been suggested, though 
I would not presume to say how important is the distinction. The 
professions are those life callings dealing with human personal- 
ities: medicine, ministry, law, education, etc. The technical call- 
ings are those dealing with material things; the various forms of 
engineering, civil, mechanical, electrical, etc., illustrate the point. 
In the two types of schools there is one difference, however, which 
is of considerable importance; namely, the required preparation. 
Almost without exception now the profession schools conform to 
that part of the definition of “school” quoted above stating en- 
trance requirements: “The term ‘school’ as applied to part of a 
university is restricted to that part the standard admission to 
which is not less than the equivalent of two years’ work in the col- 
lege.” This is a reasonable demand. Human personalities are 
not something to be dealt with by uneducated specialists ignorant 
of the fundamental problems of human living, the domain of gen- 
eral education. Quality, not quantity, is the desideratum in the 
professions. Some of them are already over-crowded. 

The same may be said of the higher technical callings. Better 
engineers, not more of the mediocre variety, are the great need 
of industrial society; hence, the trend of the technical schools to 
demand at least a year’s work in college before entrance to the 
technical school proper. This, perhaps, would be the greatest 
favor the technical schools could do the college freshmen if, during 
the first college year, they would cooperate in a program of edu- 
cational guidance to help the student discover if he has the apti- 
tude to succeed in the particular calling that appeals to him. 

With regard to the problem of grouping the schools, this perhaps 
would have little importance except for the purpose of representa- 
tion by ex-officio and elected members in the Academic Council. 
Each institution will have to work out this problem for itself, 
depending on the number and the variety of the schools within its 
own organization. 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 


It is now recognized that-departments should not be multiplied 
without real necessity. Nevertheless, there will be as many depart- 
ments as there are groups of subjects related in aim, content or 
method; e.g., the Department of Classical Languages, of Biological 
Science, of Social Sciences, etc. The aim to be kept in mind in 
grouping separate subjects in the same department is the improve- 
ment of instruction. A live department will have frequent, reg- 
ular meetings in which will be discussed not so much the mechanics 
of administration (class absences, etc.) but rather how to improve 
instruction. This means a study of aims, of materials to be pre- 
sented to achieve these aims, and methods of presentation. The 
chief responsibility here, as in the other administrative divisions, 
rests with the departmental head. Deputize, but be sure to select 
the right deputy. 


THE GRADUATE DIVISION 


We have left to the last our treatment of the Graduate Divi- 
sion, “the cap-stone of the American university.” With regard to 
its origin and purpose, Bulletin No. 6 of the Bureau of Education, 
1921, gives us both, as well as its later development: 


Originally planned to correspond to the faculty of philosophy of 
the German university and offering instruction merely in pure 
science and the humanities, the graduate school has far outgrown 
the first conception of its function. The graduate school of the 
large American university now usually organizes into one admin- 
istrative unit all advanced teaching and all the faculties for orig- 
inal research provided by the university in any of its departments. 
Under this arrangement holders of bachelors’ degrees who desire 
to specialize, for example, in agriculture, in engineering, in medi- 
cine, or in pharmacy, as well as in pure science and the humanities, 
enter the graduate school (p. 15). 


1t will be noticed on reference to the graph that we have substi- 
tuted the title “Graduate Division” for “Graduate School.” This 
is becoming a common practice in American university organiza- 
tion: “The large American university now usually organizes into 
one administrative unit all advanced teaching and all the faculties 
for original research provided by the university in any of its depart- 
ments.” In the light of this fact, having in mind that work of both 
the undergraduate college and the schools is conducted on the 
graduate level under the control of one administrative unit, it is 
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best, we believe, to avoid the use of the terms “Graduate College” 
or “Graduate School” and use instead “Graduate Division.” This 
administrative division is presided over by the Graduate Board, 
as indicated by the circle at the extreme right of the graph; on 
this board are represented both the liberal college and the profes- 
sional and technical schools. The departments in either division 
giving graduate instruction are indicated by the diagonal lines run- 
ning to the circle—the Graduate Board. The Graduate Faculty 
will be made up of the professors conducting instruction in any 
and all of the departments. 

The primary aim of Graduate Division, as we have stated above, 
is research, an extension of the bounds of knowledge, whether in 
its pure aspect (the Liberal College) or applied (the Schools). A 
secondary aim of this division, however, is assuming increasing 
importance. It is described in these terms in Bulletin No. 6, 
Bureau of Education, 1921, entitled “Opportunity for Study in 
American Graduate Schools”: 


Another function of the graduate school has been the training 
of teachers for higher institutions. Indeed, it is now customary 
for appointing authorities to demand of candidates for higher 
teaching positions a more or less extended period of graduate 
study. Nevertheless, there has been as yet no general adaption 
of graduate courses to the professional needs of the prospective 
teacher. American graduate schools, like the universities of Eu- 
rope, have in this matter proceeded on the assumption that the 
most important thing for the teacher of mature pupils is to know 
his subject. The method of its presentation may then safely be 
left to his individual judgment (p. 15). 

On the graduate level this emphasis upon knowledge of subject 
matter is certainly the proper one. In primary education, and 
in a decreasing degree in secondary education, the organization 
and presentation of subject matter must be made on a psycholog- 
ical basis because of the immaturity of the minds the teacher is 
dealing with. Hence the importance of method on these levels. 
But on the graduate level the student’s mind is mature. He is 
now capable of self-dependent study and uses the teacher in the 
same way he used the library, the laboratory, etc. What he wants 
from the teacher is the same thing he expects in a book; i.e., logical 
presentation of subject matter. The logical method now becomes 
the psychological because the student has now achieved self-de- 
pendence and is capable of assimilating subject matter presented 
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in its logical setting rather than “psychologized” to capture his 
interest and aid his understanding. On this level method is the 


man. 
THE ACADEMIC COUNCIL 


A word must now be said of the agency set up to coordinate the 
activities of three divisions of the instructional unit, the University 
Senate, or, as it is called on the graph, the Academic Council. 
The entire staff of all the faculties may be thought of loosely as 
the House of Representatives with the students as the people repre- 
sented. On occasions the “House” will be called together to be 
made familiar with the rulings of the higher body, or for the pur- 
pose of effecting concerted action by inspirational addresses, etc. 
But in the large institutions the entire teaching staff is too unwieldy 
for deliberative proceedings; hence the University Senate or 
Academic Council. 

As the name “Senate” implies, this is a legislative as well as an 
advisory body. When the name “Academic Council” is used, the 
authority of this body is ordinarily restricted to the Instructional 
Unit, though even in this case it commonly functions also in an 
advisory capacity for university problems in general. But always 
the legislative function of this body is controlled by the veto power 
of the President of the university. Its membership is made up of 
the directors of the three main administrative units, the Deans 
of the Faculties, and a certain number of elected members to give 
the instructional staff representation in the body legislating for 
them. The Registrar, as mentioned above, will be the Secretary. 
The chairmanship, however, will always be held by the President 
of the university. No matter how pressing may be the calls from 
without on his time and energy, he cannot afford to delegate to 
another the opportunity and the obligation of furnishing leader- 
ship to this chief administrative body, whose very function, like 
his own, is to coordinate the various activities of the institution and 
to unify the work as a whole. 


THE DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION 


Little has been said in the above about the office of Director of 
Instruction. Yet, after the President, he is the key man in the 
organization. Our description of the academic or instructional 
unit is an analysis of the chief duties devolving upon this officer. 
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His it is to see that the three divisions—the Liberal College, the 
Schools, and the Graduate Division—know what they are about 
(aims), and carry on the activities that will achieve these aims 
(curricula). Thus this officer is a kind of Dean of Deans. From 
the very nature of the office, therefore, in the smaller institutions 
the President himself will perform these functions. But in the 
larger institutions, to which we are making special reference, the 
President will delegate these functions to another, the third mem- 
ber in his cabinet, the Director of Instruction. 

Nor should he lose contact with the actual task of teaching. 
After all, this is the work for which the institution exists. If the 
higher administrative officers become so immeshed in the machin- 
ery of the organization as to devote their whole time to it, they 
are liable to lose the point of view of the professor and the student 
in the classroom. Nothing could be more fatal for the effective 
work of the institution. This applies with particular reference to 
the Deans of the Faculties. The Director of Instruction, if teach- 
ing in the Graduate Division, will commonly serve also as Chair- 
man of the Graduate Board. 

Whether the one carrying on this function of guiding and 
coordinating the three divisions of the instructional unit be Presi- 
dent, or one delegated by the President, it is evident he should be 
an educational expert in the best acceptation of that term. This 
by no means implies one who has come up through a teacher train- 
ing institution. On the contrary, such a one is liable to have the 
narrow point of view of a technician, whereas what is demanded 
is the philosophical point of view of a broadly educated man—a 
man with a mind embracing in one intellectual sweep the whole 
compass of human knowledge. Improvement in the technique 
of instruction and supervision of instructors, particularly new 
members on the faculty, may well be delegated to an assistant 
drawn from the School of Education. But the content of a univer- 
sity curriculum is as broad as life itself, and only one who, like 
Sophocles, “sees life steadily and sees it whole,” is qualified to 
coordinate the work of the deans directing the various academic 
divisions of the institution. No uneducated specialist is wanted 
here; rather one rich in scholarship and, at the same time, sym- 
pathetic with the efforts of his fellow scholars no matter how far 
removed their special fields may be from his. 
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CONCLUSION 


We return now to the “three magic words of management” — 
organize, deputize, supervise—to add a fourth, recognize! Organ- 
ization is one thing, delegation of authority another, and super- 
vision a third, but there is a personal equation ever prominent in 
all this machinery. For the lay members of the faculty this means 
first of all a living wage, making possible for them and their fam- 
ilies a standard of living commensurate with the social scale on 
which they should live as members of an academic community. 
Faculty members in a Catholic institution, however, lay and relig- 
ious alike, must be firm believers in what has been called the 
“psychic increment.” The rewards of teaching will never be chiefly 
monetary in character. Rather it is the satisfaction derived from 
participating in the great work of extending the Kingdom of Christ 
in the heart of youth that ever must be the chief reward of the 
teacher. 

The strongest natural craving of intellectual men is the approba- 
tion of their fellows. For lay and religious alike this means hearty 
approval of work well done. But more! It means periods of 
leisure for further study, the Sabbatical leave. No great teacher 
can be eternally pouring out. He must withdraw at times from 
active teaching to replenish his mental store and revitalize his 
physical resources. Approbation of this concrete kind, as well 
as verbal approval, is the only lubricant that will eliminate the 
friction common to academic machinery, as it is to every other 
type, where the problem of “human engineering” is the most fertile 
field for trouble. Reward for work well done, with some sub- 
stantial return over and above that stated in the bond, will do 
more to effect a smoothly running, harmoniously working organiza- 
tion than any other single safeguard, supernatural motive alone 
accepted. The fourth magic word of management: Recognize! 


F. CunnincHam. 
St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


The general reaction of our readers to this department, which 
was inaugurated a year ago, has been most encouraging and grati- 
fying. We have received numerous comments and suggestions 
as to the improvement of instruction in religion, as well as number 
of thought-provoking articles which we shall publish during the 
course of this year. We again appeal to our readers to make use 
of this department as a clearing house for ideas and a center of 
discussion. We have a particular interest in accounts of practical 
classroom procedure that has proven successful. 


Dr. Georg Grunwald, Hochschul professor in Regensburg, has 
written a most instructive commentary on the pedagogy of the 
Twentieth Century.t Among the very intriguing chapters we 
find a criticism of the current Catholic catechesis. The writer 
characterizes that type of religious instruction that depends en- 
tirely upon the memorization of formulae that are not understood, 
and upon the habituation to practices that are external and me- 
chanical, as a form of Quietism. There is much truth in this 
charge. Whilst it is true that ours is a supernatural religion, de- 
manding faith and mysteries that can never be understood, yet, 
on the other hand, we cannot be reminded too often that grace 
does not dispense with nature. Faith is the perfection of reason, 
and the supernatural, infused virtues depend for their develop- 
ment upon human cooperation. There is something presumptuous 
in the attitude of those who feel that if they drill the catechism 
into the memory of the child, regardless of any appeal to his intel- 
ligence or will, God will do the rest. It is well to remember that 
in the early days of the Church the Holy Spirit poured forth the 
Charismata in abundance upon those who preached the Gospel. 
Among these was the gift of tongues which enabled the preacher 
to adapt his message to the linguistic needs of his hearers. The 
teacher of religion is not absolved from the duty of studying 
deeply the mind of the child and the laws of learning. If he is 
to be successful in his mission, the ground-must be prepared ere 
the seed is sown. To depend entirely upon natural means in the 
inculcation of religious truth is, of course, Naturalism, which is 


*Die Padagogik des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts: Grunwald, Dr. Georg. 
St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1927. Pp. VII+286. Price, $2.85. 
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wrong. But to proceed as though the supernatural means worked 
automatically without any cooperation on our part is Quietism, 
which is also wrong. Facienti quod in se est. 


* 


A correspondent writes: “One thing that impresses me in deal- 
ing with the average child is that, while it is quite easy to get a 
clean-cut explanation of Church doctrine, it is next to impossible 
to find any comprehension of the meaning of a simple act of kind- 
ness.” The answer to this is that it is next to impossible if we 
proceed on a purely intellectual basis. Acts of kindness become 
habits of kindness through performance, and the best proof of their 
value is found in the joy and satisfaction that is their reflex in the 
soul. All religious teaching should have about it the spirit of the 
novitiate where “doing the Truth in Charity” is the fundamental 
method. Surely the appeal to the intellect should not be neglected, 
but it should be remembered that the truth presented to the intel- 
lect must be loved if it is to function dynamically in the life of 
the child. 

This suggests the very important function of what is currently 
known as “attitude.” In all education, and particularly in reli- 
gious education, it is our attitude towards things that really 
counts, for attitude dominates conduct. Thus one is a true follower 
of Christ only when he shares the Master’s attitude. In this con- 
nection we might recommend to teachers of religion a recent book 
by Myles Connolly.? It is a beautiful story of an individual with 
a Christlike attitude towards life. The following quotation is 
suggestive: “Blue said, ‘I tremble when I think of the boys of a 
century from now.’ Scientific Agnosticism is here for a long stay, 
he maintained, because it is not a philosophy but a somewhat 
vainglorious state of mind. It is hard to oppose it with reason or 
argument. The only thing to oppose it with is another state of 
mind and that, I suppose, is where great lives and good art come 
in.” In other words, the world is not won to Christ by vain words 
of human wisdom nor by skilful argumentation. It must be at- 
tracted to Christ by Christlike people. The development of Christ- 
like people, with a Christlike attitude toward life, is the function 


of the teacher of religion. 


*Mr. Blue: Myles Connolly. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
Pp. VII+152. Price, $1.50. 
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The same idea in a slightly different form is suggested by Mr. 
Michael Williams in an article in the September issue of the 
Forum, entitled, “The Catholic Spirit in American Literature.” 
Mr. Williams says: “I would hazard the prediction that if the 
future of American literature is to be other than chaos, deliques- 
cence, or mere barbarism, it will be because Catholicism will come 
to exert a steadily increasing influence upon American writers and 
thinkers. I would even go a step further and add that Catholicism 
seems destined to be the prime influence in the future development 
of American letters.” Now literature is fundamentally an expres- 
sion of the soul, and, if we are to have the great Catholic literature 
that Mr. Williams envisages, we must create the great Catholic 
soul. Here is the principle of correlation in its deepest significance. 
It is the duty of the Catholic school to create an atmosphere redo- 
lent with all that is beautiful and noble and inspiring in Catholic 
thought and action, that the learner, child and youth, may in very 
truth become “delighted with the law of God according to the 
inward man,” and come forth from its sacred precincts so com- 
pletely re-created by his experiences that everything he says or 
writes or does may breathe forth the sweet perfume of Christ... 
The Review is fortunate in being able to secure a series of 
articles by Sister M. Agnes Alma on “The Assimilation of Catholic 
Ideals through the Eight Beatitudes,” the first of which appears 
in the present number. In method as well as in content, they 
suggest the great possibilities latent in the general curriculum for 
religious correlation and for bringing all things captive to Christ. 
GEORGE JOHNSON. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


MONSIGNOR RYAN NAMED RECTOR OF CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


By appointment of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, as announced in 
Rome, July 12, in an audience with the members of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
James H. Ryan, Ph.D., D.D., executive secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and also of its Department of Edu- 
cation, became the fifth rector of the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Monsignor Ryan succeeds Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., 
for the past nineteen years administrative head of the University. 
Former rectors of the Unversity have been Rt. Rev. John J. Keane, 
8.T.D., formerly Bishop of Richmond, who served as the first 
rector of the University until 1896, when its administration was 
taken over by Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., who served from 
1896 to 1903, being succeeded by Rt. Rev. Denis J. O’Connell, 
D.D., whom Bishop Shahan succeeded in 1909. 

The rectorship became vacant in April of the present year upon 
the resignation of Bishop Shahan under whose able conduct of 
this great center of learning, unparalleled progress has been made. 

Monsignor Ryan has been, for a number of years, an outstand- 
ing figure in the fields of Catholic education and philosophy. His 
work as executive secretary of the N. C. W. C. Department of Edu- 
cation and his editorship of The New Scholasticism, as well as 
numerous articles on educational matters, have served to make 
him a national figure in Catholic educational circles. 

Monsignor Ryan was born in Indianapolis, Ind., December 15, 
1886, the son of John Marshall Ryan and Brigid Rogers Ryan. 
He was educated in St. Patrick’s parish and high school, Indiana- 
polis; at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; Mt. St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary of the West, Cincinnati, and the American College, Rome. 
His studies in Rome led to the degrees of Doctor of Sacred The- 
ology and Doctor of Philosophy. He was ordained to the priest- 
hood in the Eternal City, June 5, 1909. 

Following his return to the United States, Father Ryan was as- 
signed to different parishes in the Diocese of Indianapolis. In 
1911 he became professor of Psychology at St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
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College for Women, Indiana, a post he held for nearly ten years. 

In February, 1920, following the organization of the N. C. W. C. 
in September, 1919, Dr. Ryan was elected executive secretary of 
the Department of Education of the Conference, coming to Wash- 
ington from St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana, at which 
institution he was then serving as president. In 1922, Dr. Ryan 
became instructor in Philosophy of the Catholic University of 
America, being promoted later to the rank of associate professor. 

Dr. Ryan was largely instrumental in organizing the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, of whose official quarterly 
review, The New Scholasticism, he is the editor. He is also a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Speculum, journal of mediaeval 
studies, and the author of several volumes and numerous shorter 
publications. 

He compiled the first “Directory of Catholic Colleges and 
Schools of the United States,” is the author of “A Catechism of 
Catholic Education” and “An Introduction to Philosophy,” and 
compiled, translated and published in book form the Encyclicals 
of Pope Pius XI. He also has written numerous pamphlets, es- 
pecially on educational questions, and has contributed articles 
and reviews to Atlantic Monthly, Current History, the Philo- 
sophical Review, the Ecclesiastical Review and other American 
and European reviews and scientific journals. 

In 1924, in the absence of the Bishop of Indianapolis, Dr. Ryan 
was in charge of a highly successful campaign for a million dollars 
for the erection of a new Catholic high school for boys. This was 
only one of his many notable contributions to the cause of Catho- 
lic education in the Diocese of Indianapolis. 

On September 10, 1927, at the request of the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Chartrand, Bishop of Indianapolis, the Holy Father appointed 
Dr. Ryan a domestic prelate, with the title of Monsignor. 

Monsignor Ryan is a member of the American Philosophical 
Association and of the Executive Council of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America; is secretary-treasurer of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, and was a delegate to the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy in 1926. 

The new rector of the Catholic University has ever shown inter- 
est in the Review, and is known to its readers through his occa- 
sional scholarly contributions. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY GRADUATE WINS THE PARIS ARCHITECTURE 
PRIZE 


Thomas H. Locraft, twenty-four-year-old architecture student 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, won, June 
21, the twenty-first Paris Prize of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects. A jury of sixteen American architects gave the de- 
cision in favor of Locraft’s design for “A Supreme Courts Build- 
ing” over five others submitted by college students of architecture. 

The prize, the most coveted given in this country in architec- 
tural competition, provides for two and a half years study in the 
Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts, with all expenses paid, the stipend 
being $3,600. Four others entered the finals with Loeraft, all 
students of the Yale University School of Architecture. 

The five contestants were selected through a series of two pre- 
liminary competitions beginning last January, the final project 
coming to a close yesterday. Approximately 300 students took 
part in the first competition, the number being eliminated down 
to five at the close of the second contest in March. 

The problem for the contest was written by C. C. Zantzinger, 
a Philadelphia architect, the designs to carry out the idea of a 
supreme courts building in the capital of a great republic. The 
building is to occupy an isolated site and is divided into three 
parts, the courtroom, the great vestibule and the chambers of the 
justices. 

The jury of award was composed of the following architects: 

C. C. Zantzinger, of Philadelphia; F. R. Walker, of Cleveland; 
Charles C. Nimmons, of Chicago; Henry Richardson Shepley, of 
Boston; John Galen Howard, of San Francisco; William Adams 
Delano, Benjamin W. Morris, Edward 8. Hewitt, Archibald M. 
Brown, Clinton Mackenzie, H. Oothout Milliken, Raymond M. 
Hood, Kenneth M. Murchison, William F. Lamb, Arthur Ware 
and Philip Allain Cusachs, of New York. 


THE N. E. A. AND POLITICS 


Mr. William F. Montavon, of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, writes as follows in the N. C. W. C. Bulletin for 
August, 1928: 


At Houston the National Education Association was repre- 
sented by no authorized spokesman. Dr. 8. M. N. Marrs, state 
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superintendent of schools for Texas, who stands high in the coun- 
cils of the N. E. A., addressed the Committee on Resolutions. He 
pleaded that the Democratic party include in its platform some 
resolution recognizing education as a function of the Federal 
Government. He reassured the members of this committee. 

“T am not here,” he declared, “advocating the creation of a new 
Federal Department of Education. The Federal Government is 
already engaged in educational work. It conducts schools for 
Indians, Land Grant colleges, and has a Bureau of Vocational 
Education. These are scattered through the executive depart- 
ments. They need to be coordinated under the existing Bureau 
of Education. I am pleading for greater efficiency through co- 
ordination.” 

If Dr. Marrs’ statement fairly represents the mind of the 
N. E. A., the Federal Education Bill has been subjected to severe 
pruning. At any cost these teachers and school authorities are 
determined to get the Federal Department and cabinet: office, 
which, for so many years, they have been demanding. Defeated 
in every Congress to which their bill has been presented, they 
have whittled and pruned until the bill now before Congress asks 
only for a cabinet officer who will preside over those educational 
functions already exercised by the Federal Government. 

At present the Federal Bureau of Education is a fact-finding 
and research organization. With fhe exception of a few Indian 
schools established in territory under Federal jurisdiction, that 
bureau has no administrative functions. The Land Grant col- 
leges are dependencies of the Department of Agriculture. Voca- 
tional education, so far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
is a child of the World War; it arose out of an emergency and was 
never intended to be permanent. Debating their bill with their 
opponents, the N. E. A., has been brought to see the absurdity of 
a Federal Executive Department, presided over by a cabinet of- 
ficer, with no administrative function to perform. The demand 
for the coordination of Federal educational activities seems to 
have for its main purpose to transform the present Bureau of 
Education into an administrative office. Of course, a cabinet of- 
ficer must have more than fact-finding and research work to do. 
Cabinet officers, in our system, have always been administrative 
secretaries. A demand that we have an educational officer in the 
Cabinet is not logical unless it is based on some group of admin- 
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istrative functions of great importance to be directed by such an 
officer. 

The Resolutions Committee at Houston was not much im- 
pressed by the address of Dr. Marrs. In executive session it 
reached the following conclusion: 

“We believe, with Jefferson and other founders of the Re- 
public, that ignorance is the enemy of freedom and that each 
State, being responsible for the moral-qualifications of its citizens, 
and for the expenditure of the moneys collected by taxation for 
the support of its schools, shall use its sovereign right in all mat- 
ters pertaining to education.” 

Unable to obtain from the Resolutions Committee, of either 
the Republican Convention at Kansas City or the Democratic 
Convention at Houston, a plank in favor of federalized education, 
the N. E. A. gathered in Convention at Minneapolis. 

The present status of the Curtis-Reed Bill was discussed. 
Neither party being committed to the bill, nothing could be ex- 
pected of the new Congress to be elected this fall. Something 
must be done at once. An extensive campaign was decided upon. 
Pressure is to be brought to bear on every member during this 
election year and no effort is to be spared to bring about the enact- 
ment of the Federal Educational Bill by the lame duck session of 
the 70th Congress. Classroom teachers, at a banquet especially 
organized in their honor, pledged themselves to conduct a sort of 
house-to-house canvass for the bill. 

Superintendent Uel W. Lamkin, candidate for the presidency of 
the N. E. A., in his appeal to the teachers to redouble their efforts 
for the Federal Education Bill, let the cat out of the bag. The 
enactment of this bill, he declared, will be “only the first step” 
towards making available for boys and girls from the poorer rural 
communities the “instructional excellence, the administrational 
guidance and the research facilities of the urban centers.” Even 
a layman could guess what that implies. No teacher who heard 
Mr. Lamkin doubted for a moment that the second step he had 
in mind would be a large Federal appropriation to be followed 
by Federal control and the bureaucracy which that implies. Of 
course, Mr. Lamkin was elected by acclamation and is now the 
president of the N. E. A. We may look for an active campaign 
during the months ahead. 

The editor of the Minneapolis Star gave the smugness of the 
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N. E. A. a rude jolt the day after the Minneapolis Convention 
adjourned. 

“Eventually the Secretary of Education,” he declared, “would 
be a political appointee, and, no matter what safeguards were 
laid down, he would have his fingers in the educational systems 
of the country... . Do we want a politician in Washington doing 
things to and with the schools of the country?” 


THE NEW SISTERS COLLEGE AT CLEVELAND 


The first Catholic normal school in the Cleveland diocese was 
established on June 21, 1928, with an enrollment of approximately 
350 nuns of the teaching Orders of the diocese. Pontifical Mass 
was offered by Bishop Schrembs in the Cathedral. 

Bishop Schrembs spoke at the end of the Mass, expressing his 
happiness at the establishment of the normal school. He said he 
had hoped for such a school since shortly after his arrival here as 
bishop seven years ago. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, newly appointed Rector 
of the Catholic University, preached the formal sermon at the 
Mass. 

“Today the Catholic Church is educating upward of 2,500,000 
persons in schools and colleges manned by 70,000 consecrated 
teachers,” said Dr. Ryan. “What is more, outside some very nar- 
row circles there is universal approval of the education which the 
Church has undertaken, even praise for her far-sighted vision. 
Legally the right of the church school to exist in the United 
States is now beyond debate. Historically it has grown with the 
country. Educationally it is-doing a work that every unpreju- 
diced observer appreciates and applauds. 

“Ten years ago we had to fight for the very principle and the 
right of religious education. Today there is scarcely an educator 
of standing who does not acknowledge the need of religious train- 
ing and is quite frank to affirm that, since the state school is, by 
law, forbidden to teach religion, then it devolves upon the Church 
to respond to her children’s needs, to the best of her ability and 
resources.” 

He then spoke of the qualities the teacher should possess and 
congratulated Bishop Schrembs on “this great step in the educa- 
tional life of the diocese, a step for which he is responsible.” 

“The diocesan normal school is the last and most important 
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link in a system which, beginning with primary schools, runs 
through high schools up to colleges and seminary,” he said. “The 
system is now complete; the ground work has been laid, and a 
great deal of the superstructure already completed. This normal 
school adds the final touch to the magnificent diocesan system 
now in existence, and insures it perpetuity and effectiveness.” 

The number of schools in the Cleveland diocese has kept pace 
with the growth of the diocese, Bishop Schrembs said in his re- 
marks, until today there are 147 parochial schools in the diocese 
with an enrollment of more than 70,000 children. High schools 
for boys, academies for girls, seminaries and other schools add 
more than 8,500 to these figures. 

“Our school training,” the bishop said, “gives American Cath- 
olics a distinction over their brothers in the Faith in any other 
country. In the United States it is the custom to have congrega- 
tions fill our churches from two to seven or eight times every 
Sunday. There is a zeal about the practice of his Faith by the 
American Catholic that no other country in the world can equal. 
All this, I believe, is due to the training in religion in the parochial 
schools.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


British Public Schools War Memorials, by C. F. Kernot, B. A. 

(Cantab). Roberts and Newton, Ltd. London: 1927. 

This elaborate volume—a beautiful example of the printer’s art 
—is a rare memorial to the contribution of eight score of British 
public schools (chiefly Anglican private preparatory schools in 
the British Isles and the colonies) in the winning of the Great 
War. Dedicated to the sons of the British Empire who answered 
the call of arms (according to a Parliamentary return, 946,023 
made the supreme sacrifice) , the book is introduced by forewords 
from Field Marshal Lord Methuen and Admiral Ear] Jellicoe and 
a preface by the editor, Mr. Kernot, who unfortunately writes in 
a militaristic tone: “There are some who desire to forget the war. 
Let not the horror and devastation of war overwhelm you, but 
think rather of those things which are greatest: England’s honor 
was upheld, her faith was never shaken, right overcame might. 
This book would be a stimulant against post-war apathy, a hum- 
ble contribution to the history of our epoch, and a grateful and 
sincere tribute to the memory of those who, at the call, answered: 
We are ready.” 

Every page of this book with its account of the tremendous 
losses of “old boys” from each school—the pride of the British 
ascendancy—offers a sermon against war. The beautiful chapels, 
exquisite chantries, crosses, windows depicting the dolours of Our 
Lady, shrines of a design quite Catholic, tablets with names 
carved in marble or bronze, gateways, and even ultra-practical 
science halls erected at the diverse schools will keep the heroic 
sacrifices of the dead and the sufferings of the survivors long 
fresh—but memorials and death lists are so innumerable every- 
where in Europe that they speak out against wars rather than 
glorify war heroes. It is sad to note that Eton lost 1,157 of its 
sons and Rugby 682, if one may cite two of the better known 
schools. Yet in a country which lost one out of every sixty-six of 
the population, the schools bore a far heavier proportion than the 
general public. Their graduates enlisted; they were officers in the 
first detachments; the old ruling class set an example of service. 
Today it is noticeable in the scores of noble families who are 
dying out with the passing generation, in the child-heads of old 
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houses, in the impoverished gentry, in the breaking up of old 
estates, and in the rise of new men in British public service. 

Catholic readers will be surprised at the non-Puritan char- 
acter of the memorials, but will regret that more Catholic schools 
are not included. Possibly some of the latter did not fall in with 
the scheme of the editor and publisher by furnishing materials. 
At any rate such English Catholic “public schools” as Ampleforth 
College, Stonyhurst, Downside, Beaumont, and St. Edward’s Col- 
lege (Ware) are included in the accounts and illustrations of me- 
morials. At Ampleforth College, a chantry and a shrine to the 
Christ crucified was dedicated by Rt. Rev. W. Pearson, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Lancaster, to sixty-two “old students” who died for the 
British Empire. At Stonyhurst, an altar, marble reredos, and a 
Gothic crucifix surmounted by an oriel window at the head of the 
school hall were dedicated to the 1,012 sons who served and of 
whom 167 fell in battle. Of the dead, M. J. Dease was the first 
man in the Great War to win the Victoria Cross. Cardinal 
Bourne’s address emphasized that war memorials pointed the way 
to that discharge of duty which is one of the chief objectives 
of education. 

At Downside, Cardinals Bourne and Gasquet, the Archbishop of 
Cardiff, and a number of bishops and abbots conducted the dedi- 
eatory service of a memorial cross and tablet with the names 
of 107 who fell. A better memorial, however, is Dom Lucius 
Graham’s Downside with the War. Beaumont’s Greek Cenotaph 
embodying a calvary with a life-size bronze figure, below which 
there is a sarcophagus with 133 names, was unveiled by the war 
hero, Lieut. Gen. Sir G. W. Macdonough. Bishop Calloner’s old 
foundation, St. Edmund’s College, unveiled a bronze tablet to its 
70 sons on the porch of Galilee Chapel which was presented by 
Cardinal Bourne. At the exercises were ex-King Manuel of 
Portugal and a number of members of the Catholic nobility, when 
the Earl of Denbigh pronounced the patriotic message: “We had 
hopes that a war would not again deface the history of Europe, 
but there is still a lot of human nature about, and in the face of 
the uncertainties of life, of power, and the use of power, it is well 
that England should ever be ready. Not by apathy, not by for- 
getfulness, can the peace of Europe be guarded, but by watch- 
fulness, keenness, and readiness to sacrifice.” 

Ricuarp J. Ph.D. 
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Chemistry and Its Uses, by Irving, Rivett and Tatlock. 

Evanston, IIl.: Row, Peterson & Co., 1927. Pp. 607. 

This is a rather attractively bound text by three experienced 
chemistry teachers. In general it follows the lines laid down by 
the Division of Chemical Education of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Aside from a few chapter titles, the reviewer has no serious 
fault to find with it. For instance, “Wonder-Work in Science” 
and “Water: the Universal Solvent” went out of style quite a 
while ago. “Water: the Most Aboundant Compound” is mislead- 
ing, as silica enjoys this distinction. 

Important chemical principles are printed in heavy type. To- 
gether with the questions and suggestions for further study at the 
end of each chapter, these features should be helpful to both 
students and teacher, especially for review. 

The reviewer likes the pictures of prominent men in chemistry, 
as this serves to crystallize them in the minds of the students and 
remove the wizard’s cloak with which they are sometimes man- 
tled. This is very desirable. However, Goodyear, Acheson and 
Hare, also Bakeland, are certainly out of place in the company of 
Levoisier, Faraday, Mendelejeff and Curie. 

These are only small defects which do not detract in the main 
from an apparently thoroughly teachable book. 

Stmon Kosky. 
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